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LOOKING s 
FORWARD 


fp As THE year 1931 looms large 
upon the horizon, one thing is clear. 
It is going to be a year when men and 
women should stand firm and pursue 
quietly and unshakably the sensible 
aims of their lives, so that the least pos- 
sible wreckage may be left behind by 
the departing depression. 


SPS On THE credit side of the ledger 
for the past year, it may be set down 
that America has appreciably grown 
up. In the last twelve months her 
citizens have attained a degree of in- 
tellectual maturity that would not have 
been possible if the hurried rush of an 
unprecedented prosperity had continued 
unbroken. In fact, the main compensa- 
tion visible for the hard times of 1930 
is the political, economic, and social 
education which we, as a nation, have 
gained through our difficulties. The final 
realization that there isn’t any Santa 
Claus—in Congress, in the White 
House, in Wall Street or in the councils 
of labor and industry—is one of the 
foundation stones on which will be 
raised, in the year to come, the edifice 
of our own reliance upon ourselves. The 
experience of mankind shows that in 
all crises of human affairs truth dispels 
hysteria and builds confidence. In the 
present situation Americans need only 
understand their problems clearly to 
solve them fairly and with reasonable 
dispatch. The truth, next year, will be 
more than ever a social asset. 


be Dvrine 1931, therefore, the Ovr- 
Look will do its best to live up to its 
responsibilities, to its country and to its 
readers, by informing them quickly, 
honestly, and fully of everything that 
is of value. 


b> To ruts task the Ovrtook looks 
forward with the utmost confidence. In 
times such as these, it is peculiarly the 
responsibility of a magazine like this to 
inquire into fearlessly and to present 
soberly the truth about conditions as 
they exist and as they develop. To 1930 
we say goodbye with a full appreciation 
of the support which has been accorded 
us by our subscribers, old and new. 1931 
we greet heartily. 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


>In Praise of Congress 


ONGRESS convened on December 

1. It adjourned for the holidays at 

midnight on December 20. No one 
can say that during these twenty days 
it worked without bickering, but no one 
can deny that it worked fast. The record 
shows, moreover, that Congress co- 
operated with the White House as much 
as any one could reasonably have ex- 
pected. 

The first of the two clashes between 
Congress and the President occurred 
when Mr. Hoover accused sponsors of 
certain relief bills of “playing politics 
at the expense of human misery.’’ Some 
of the legislators denounced this state- 
ment and demanded an apology. The 
second clash occurred when Mr. Hoover 
answered the Senate’s request for the 
report of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Commission by declaring that he 
had had no report from the commission 
but merely a series of notes which he 
intended to keep confidential. Congress 
responded by voting to call officials of 
the Red Cross and of the Unemploy- 
ment Commission before a Senate com- 
mittee for questioning. 

These were mere brushes. A row 
worthy of the name would have involved 
the destruction or postponement of part 
of the President’s legislative program, 
and the fact is that Congress gave the 
President substantially, if not exactly, 
what he wanted when he wanted it. Mr. 
Hoover asked for 150 million dollars to 
accelerate federal construction projects 
so as to increase employment. He re- 
ceived 116 millions, and may get the 
rest later. He asked for 25 millions to 
be loaned to farmers for the purchase of 
seed and feed for animals in drought 
areas. He received 45 millions. He asked 


for 150 millions for the Farm Board. 
He received 150 millions exactly. Fur- 
thermore, to top it off, the Senate con- 
firmed all five of his appointments for 
the Power Commission, though some of 
them had been hotly opposed. In short, 
though there is ill-feeling between the 
Congress and the President, the actual 
fighting between them has been exag- 
gerated. 


>pIn Dispraise 


To conctupe that Congress acted 
quickly is not, of course, to conclude 
that it acted wisely. We have said be- 
fore that Mr. Hoover’s suggested 150- 
million emergeney appropriation for 
public works strikes us as inadequate. 
Naturally, the actual 116-million appro- 
priation seems to us even more inade- 
quate. It represents neither a frank 
recognition of the unemployment crisis 
nor a thoroughgoing effort to meet it. 

Nor is there anything frank or thor- 
oughgoing in that provision of the 
drought measure in which Congress 
sought to provide food for farmers, as 
well as feed for their cattle, without 
mentioning the word “food.” Some 
senators believe that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will now interpret the pro- 
vision for the benefit of the farmer’s 
larder; others believe that he won’t. 

It is not mere fault-finding to add, of 
the other two items approved by Con- 
gress, that the personnel of the Power 
Board is not of sufficient stature for so 
important a body, and that it was a mis- 
take to appropriate 150 million dollars 
for the Farm Board, whose attempt to 
raise and peg the price of wheat and 
cotton has admittedly been unsuccess- 
ful. Senator Wheeler was plainly right 
when he said that “there is not an out- 


standing character in the whole list” of 
nominees for the Power Board. Senator 
Borah was not far wrong when he said 
that, despite the 400 million dollars 
spent upon it, the Farm Board “has not 
benefited the farmer at all.” 


ep Judge Clark’s Decision 


“We uouip the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to be invalid,” wrote 
United States District Court Judge 
William Clark in his startling decision 
made public at Newark on December 
16. The eleven little words, so simple, 
so dramatic, and, alas, so unconvincing, 
were soon lodged in the national mind. 
Whatever else the layman may have un- 
derstood in Judge Clark’s long and 
allusive decision, he understood these 
eleven words perfectly and reacted to 
them strongly. 

Before they were written, a little 
group of hopeful men went through 
months of studious preliminaries. Two 
years ago, a special committee of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion, after careful investigation, asked 
serious consideration for the question of 
testing the Eighteenth Amendment’s 
validity. Nine months ago, the commit- 
teemen, after further investigation, sub- 
mitted a report declaring that the 
amendment was ratified illegally. 

Their argument ran thus: Article 5 
of the Constitution recites that amend- 
ments shall be valid “when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress.” But, said the 
New York lawyers, Article 5 was modi- 
fied by the Tenth Amendment, declaring 
that “the powers not delegated to the. 
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United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively or to 
the people.” They insisted that since 
the adoption of the Tenth Amendment, 
with its reservation to the people of all 
their powers not delegated to the United 
States, no amendment giving Washing- 
ton added power over the people or 
their rights can be adopted except by 
the people. as represented in state con- 
ventions. The Eighteenth Amendment, 
they said, was therefore invalid, since 
it was adopted, not by conventions, but 
by state legislatures. 

When William Sprague, truckman, of 
Wantage Township, New Jersey, was 
arrested for transporting beer to 
William Howey, innkeeper, of Sussex, 
same state, the New York lawyers 
seized the opportunity to present their 
argument in court. It is to be noted that 
Judge Clark—though he accepts their 
conclusion that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is invalid because it was not 
ratified by conventions—rejects the 
argument by which they reached. their 
conclusion. ‘“This joint construction of 
Article 5 and the 'Tenth Amendment,” 
he says, “is too strained to be per- 
missible.” His own conclusion is, there- 
fore, exactly as dubious as theirs. His 
argument strikes us as even more 
dubious. 


> Hic Jacet 


Wuart should be, is. There, we fear, is 
the gist of Judge Clark’s argument, and 
its unsoundness is obvious. Political 
science, he says persuasively enough, 
dictates that amendments transferring 
powers of the states or of the people 
to the United States should be ratified, 
not by legislatures, but by conventions. 
Indeed, he seems to have written his 
decision chiefly to make this point, which 
is apparently his hobby, for he remarks 
at the outset: “Even if this opinion 
meets with a cold reception in the ap- 
pellate courts, we hope that it will at 
least have the effect of focusing the 
country’s thought upon the neglected 
method of considering constitutional 
amendments in conventions.” 

Judge Clark contends that a conven- 
tion, either because of directly instructed 
or abler delegates, is a better vehicle 
for the expression of public opinion 
than a state legislature. Granted. But it 
is one thing to say that the convention 
system of ratification is the better and 
another thing to say—as he says and 
feebly tries to prove—that the Eight- 





eenth Amendment is invalid because the 
better system was not resorted to. The 
weakness of this reasoning and the lack 
of props for it are so surprising as to 
make the reader wonder whether he has 
read aright. 

It should not be supposed that Judge 
Clark is an ardent wet out to overthrow 
prohibition by hook or crook. His ap- 
pointment was heartily endorsed by the 
late Wayne B. Wheeler and he himself 
is said to feel that, if the Eighteenth 
Amendment were submitted to conven- 
tions, as he suggests, it would be ratified 
all over again. If he is ardent about any- 
thing, it is not about the repeal of pro- 
hibition but about the convention method 
of ratifying constitutional amendments. 
In short, perhaps, a bookish judge with 
a legalistic panacea. 

The one service performed by Judge 
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Federal Judge William Clark holds Eighteenth 
Amendment invalid 


Clark’s ruling is the emphasis it places 
on the difference between the Eighteenth 
and any other amendment. No one was 
really worried by assertions that, if the 
Supreme Court upheld Judge Clark’s 
decision, it would invalidate not only the 
Eighteenth Amendment but others as 
well. Every one knew that, if other 
amendments were erased, they would 
be speedily re-adopted. But wets are 
confident, and drys afraid, that if the 
Eighteenth Amendment were repealed 
it would stay repealed. Unfortunately, 
the public sentiment which would pre- 
vent its re-adoption has not yet made 
itself fully manifest in elections. Even 
the Congress elected on November 4 
will be dry by three to one. In this very 
fact we may find reason enough for be- 
lieving that the Supreme Court will 
throw Judge Clark’s decision into the 
waste-basket. Long years agone, the 
astute Mr. Dooley pointed out that the 
Supreme Court follows the election re- 
turns. 
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pp What Girls Should Know 


No LirrLE commotion was created by 
the following advertisement recently 
broadcast in Budapest: 

“What Must a Young Girl Know Be- 
fore Marriage? From the Book which I 
will supply to order, the Young Girl 
will learn, not those things which every 
Young Girl is told before Marriage, 
but what the Young Girl of Today will 
find it Indispensable to know if she is 
to prove herself really modern. For rea- 
sons easily to be understood, it is not 
possible to sell such a book over the 
counter, but on receipt of the price, four 
pengoe [ about $1] the book will be sent, 
discreetly packed, to any address.” 

Orders flowed into Leopold Bichl’s 
second-hand book shop, owned by his 
family for a hundred years. Two thou- 
sand orders the first week. In two weeks 
the business, which had been bankrupt, 
was back on its feet again. M. Bichl, 
who prides himself on having read every 
book he has ever sold, had learned about 
business methods from reading a life of 
Napoleon. He staked everything and 
won. 

The book? Oh, yes. M. Bich] had in- 
herited thousands of ancient cookery 
books along with the rest of his stock— 
enough to fill all the orders which came 
in. Some of the purchasers—notably 
masculine ones who received copies of 
“Lazy Little Lulu Learns Cooking”— 
were dissatisfied and entered action for 
fraud. M. Bichl was immediately ac- 
quitted. 

The moral? Maybe it is that, despite 
post-war frankness, freedom and all the 
rest of it, there is still a good old- 
fashioned curiosity about a_ subject 
sometimes referred to by a three-letter 
word beginning with s and ending 
with x. 


p>Lucas’ Trickery 


TuatT was e snide little stunt performed 
by Robert H. Lucas, executive director 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Using the fictitious name of John M. 
Fetters of Omaha, Mr. Lucas ordered. 
had printed and paid for cartoons and 
circulars which he secretly sent into 
Nebraska to be used in the election cam- 
paign against Senator Norris, Repub- 
lican insurgent. Turning this obnoxious 
trick—Senator Norris calls it “dis- 
reputable, dishonorable and damnable 
because it was not done openly but like 
a snake in the grass’—Mr. Lucas has 
surpassed even the Broken Bow inci- 
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dent of June. It may be recalled that 
jast June certain standpat Republicans 
sought to defeat Senator Norris in 
Nebraska’s Republican primary by 
trumping up the candidacy of a Broken 
Bow grocer who happened to have the 
same name. 

Mr. Lucas has admitted it all to the 
Senate committee investigating cam- 
paign funds—the expenditure of $4,000 
(borrowed from a bank, it was later re- 
vealed, and secured by a $40,000 special 
fund created by Treasurer Nutt of the 
Republican National Committee) for the 
printing done by a Maryland plant; the 
shipping of $800 worth of this material 
to Nebraska under a false name so as 
to avoid detection; the circulation of 
cartoons depicting a barroom scene 
described as Al Smith’s idea of “a 
happy nation” and brought home to 
Nebraskans by a caption in large blue 
type: “And Senator Norris supported 
Al Smith.” Mr. Lucas has admitted all 
this and more, admitted it, of course, 
after his activities had been spread be- 
fore the committee by a witness who 
preceded him. And what is his defense? 
He says he “was trying to beat a Demo- 
crat.” 

A preposterous excuse. Despite his in- 
surgency, his support of Smith, his op- 
position to Hoover, Senator Norris was 
the official nominee of the Republican 
party, endorsed by the Republican na- 
tional, state and senatorial committees. 
He was running against former Senator 
Hitchcock, the official nominee of the 
Democratic party. His victory may have 
been embarrassing to all regular Repub- 
licans, but Mr. Lucas’ activities will be 
embarrassing to all honorable Repub- 
licans. 


>>The Central Issue 


Insteap of resigning as soon as his un- 
dercover work became known, Mr. Lucas 
struck back with the demand that lead- 
ers of the Republican party disavow 
and actively oppose “men like Senator 
Norris,” by which he presumably meant 
all insurgents. He based his demand on 
the argument he secretly used in at- 
tempting to persuade Nebraskans to 
oppose the Republican, Senator Norris. 
and suppert the Democrat. Senator 
Hitchcock—namely, that in 1928 Sena- 
tor Norris had opposed the Republican, 
Mr. Hoover, and supported the Demo- 
crat, Mr. Smith. The incongruity of this 
escapes him. “To accept office at the 
hands of this party and then viciously 
oppose its policies, principles and lead- 


ership,” says Mr. Lucas, who accepted 
office at the hands of the Republican 
party and then viciously opposed the 
Republican leader, Senator Norris, 
“brings an intolerable situation and one 
which must be eradicated if the party 
is to live.” 

There were Republicans in the Senate 
with other ideas of what must be done 
if the Republican party is to live. 
Among them was Senator Cutting of 
New Mexico, who noted that the Lucas 
statement bore the imprint of the Re- 
publican National Committee. It is 
strange he did not note that speeches 
favoring the expulsion of Republican 
insurgents have been made both by 
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Secretary of the Navy Adams and by 
Representative Fort of New Jersey, 
one of Mr. Hoover’s trusted advisers. 
At any rate, Senator Cutting maintained 
that the responsibility for Mr. Lucas’ 
statement and the trickery in Nebraska 
lay higher up—‘considerably higher 
up’—and that if the statement were 
not immediately repudiated by “those 
higher up” it would mean that “the 
national Republican organization has 
ceased to exist.” 

Though Mr. Lucas and Senator Cut- 
ting both exaggerate, they have clarified 
the one vital issue. The Republican 
party should either openly disavow or 
sincerely support the insurgents. The 
insurgents have the power to force a 
decision when the Senate convenes on 
January 5. They should use that power 
or hold their peace. 
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5 >Green and the Big Four 


Tue renewal of negotiations to affiliate 
the Big Four railroad brotherhoods with 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
calls a recent statement by William 
Green, the Federation’s president. In the 
closing days of November, President 
Green criticized the appointment of 
William N. Doak as Secretary of Labor. 
His protest was based on the fact that 
Mr. Doak was aot a member of the Fed- 
eration, being legisiative agent for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
which, with the brotherhoods of firemen 
and enginemen, of locomotive engineers 
and of railroad conductors, comprises 
the Big Four. Mr. Green chose not to 
recall that there were 500,000 members 
of the four brotherhoods, with whom the 
Federation of 3,000,000 members had 
spent years trying to effect an amalga- 
mation. “The American Federation of 
Labor,” 
American labor movement, speaking for 
American labor, representing American 
labor.” 

Hence it is not a little incongruous 
to find that the merger negotiations were 
reopened by Mr. Green himself, that he 
has persuaded the railroad trainmen to 
appoint a committee to confer with Fed- 
eration officials, and that he plans to hold 
similar conferences with the three other 
brotherhoods. Nor is it any less incon- 
gruous to find Federation officials con- 
vinced that the amalgamation is neces- 
sary in order that labor may present a 
solid phalanx of lobbyists in legisla- 
tures. 

The principal obstacle to the merger 
lies in the Federation’s ban on over- 
lapping jurisdictions by affiliated unions. 
For example, the Big Four scorn the 
contention of the Federation’s Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway 
Employees that it should include em- 
ployees of electrified railroads. It is 
problematical whether this conflict, and 
others with a dozen railroad unions in 
the Federation, can be settled to the 
brotherhoods’ satisfaction. Until and 
unless this merger is effected, Mr. Green 
must admit that the Federation is not 
regarded as the entire American labor 
movement, though it is regarded as the 
most important part of it. 


he said, “is regarded as the 


>pRykoff Out 


A Few years ago Americans would have 
yawned wholeheartedly at the news 
that the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee (Russia’s Parliament) had re- 
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lieved Alexis I. Rykoff of his duties as 
president (Russia’s Premier) of the 
Council of People’s Commissars (Rus- 





International 


BOOTED 


Alexis I. Rykoff, dismissed from presidency of 
Council of People’s Commissars 


sia’s Cabinet). Today many of them, 
having gobbled down every available 
scrap of information about Russia, are 
well enough informed to know that the 
news is meaningful. 

On the surface it means merely that 
Rykoff has retired of his own volition 
and has been succeeded by Secretary 
Molotoff of the Communist party’s Cen- 
tral Committee of seventy-odd members 
and member of its Politbureau (Political 
Bureau) of nine members elected by the 
Central Committee. Under the surface 
it means that Stalin has kicked Rykoff 
out, is now virtual dictator of Russia’s 
150,000,000 inhabitants and will ad- 
vance his policies, particularly the all- 
important five-year plan, with little or 
no opposition for some time to come. 

However fiery Stalin may seem to 
capitalistic countries, in Russia he is 
known as a middle-of-the-road man who 
has been beset by radicals and con- 
servatives alike. Three years ago he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his chief 
radical opponent, Trotsky, dropped 
from the party and exiled from Russia. 
A year ago there were signs that the 
same fate might overtake his chief con- 
servative opponent, Rykoff. It was then 
that Rykoff lost his position as Presi- 
dent of the Russian Soviet Republic, the 
largest of the six states in the union. 
Rykoff, however, publicly repented of 
his conservatism last spring and was 
re-elected Premier. Rumors that his 
heresies had been temporarily forgotten 
rather than permanently forgiven now 
prove justified. Rykoff, Lenin’s right- 

























hand man, is out. Stalin is the man who 
put him out. Molotoff is merely Stalin’s 
mouthpiece. 


5 Pet Sham 


Ir was been said that Molotoff’s election 
explodes one of Russia’s favorite shams. 
For years Russian spokesmen insisted— 
and some of them have the effrontery to 
insist today—that a sharp distinction 
must be made between the government, 
which has its headquarters in Moscow, 
and the Comintern, or Communist Inter- 
national, the aggressive, trouble-making 
Communist propaganda organization, 
which also has its headquarters in Mos- 
cow. Actually, the rise of Molotoff does 
not explode this sham so much as it re- 
emphasizes its absurdity. The explosion 
took place long since. The most casual 
examination of the officers of the Rus- 
sian government, the Russian Commu- 
nist party and the Communist Interna- 
tional will show the same men in all 
three organizations. 

Thus Stalin, who holds no office in the 
Russian government, though he runs it, 
is secretary-general of the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, is a member of the In- 
ternational’s Executive Committee and 
was one of the party’s delegates to the 
International’s Sixth Congress. Thus 
Molotoff, the government’s new Premier, 
is likewise a secretary of the party’s 
Central Committee, is likewise a mem- 
ber of the International’s Executive 
Committee and was likewise one of the 
party’s delegates to the International’s 
Sixth Congress. Thus even the compara- 
tively conservative Rykoff, who was 
dropped from the party’s Politbureau 
after being dismissed as Premier, is also 
a member of the International’s Execu- 
tive Committee and was also one of the 
party’s delegates to the International’s 
Sixth Congress. 

Nowadays the Russian government 
lugs out the old excuse that it is not re- 
sponsible for the subversive activities of 
the Comintern only when it can think of 
nothing else. The facts are too clear to 
be questioned. The Russian Communist 
party controls both the government and 
the International. To a large extent it 
is the government and the International. 


>> Unemployment Insurance 


Asove all else, the present depression 
has shown the need for some form of 
insurance against unemployment. Wide- 
spread interest will therefore greet the 
findings of the Rockefeller-financed In- 
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dustrial Relations Counselors, reached 
after study of all unemployment com- 
pensation plans operating in the United 
States. 

While the trade unions were the first 
to establish some form of relief for the 
unemployed, plans now financed by the 
unions independently cover no more than 
35,000 of our 23,000,000 wage-earners. 
The investigators declare that it is prac- 
tically impossible to meet the cost of 
worthwhile benefits out of union dues. 
The most promising attempts to provide 
unemployed workers with cash benefits 
have been made with plans operated by 
agreement between employers and em- 
ployees. These cover twice as many 
workers—65,000, nine-tenths of them 
in the garment trades—as those financed 
by unions independently and pay higher 
benefits. All told, there are twenty-two 
joint plans, sixteen of them financed 
entirely by employers, though estab- 
lished on the unions’ initiative. The six 
remaining plans, financed jointly by 
employers and union members, include 
the largest, that of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of Chicago, with 15,- 
000 wage-earners. The customary con- 
tribution is three per cent of the pay- 
roll. Benefits, varying widely, range up 
to sixteen dollars a week. 

In short, the investigation shows that, 
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BOOTER 


Joseph Stalin, unofficial dictator, who was re- 
sponsible for Rykof{f’s dismissal 


though a start has been made at insuring 
wages, it is nothing more than a start. 
To stimulate the movement, the Amer- 
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ican Association for Labor Legislation 
has prepared a bill which will be intro- 
duced in twenty state legislatures this 
winter, in conformity with the conclu- 
sion of the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors that a wide coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance “will come only 
through legislation.” The bill would re- 
quire employers to set aside a fixed per- 
centage of their payrolls for unemploy- 
ment insurance, just as they now set 
aside funds for accident compensation 
and for payment of dividends. Needless 
to say, it will encounter bitter reac- 
tionary opposition. The one fact in its 
favor is the growing realization of the 
necessity of preserving and stabilizing 
purchasing power. Because of this fact, 
some system of unemployment insurance 
will eventually prevail. 


>p>Royal Ashes 


On Jury 16, 1918, the Russian royal 
family was lined up against the cellar 
wall of a house on Vosnesenky Prospect 
in Ekaterinburg and massacred. There 
were the weakling Czar Nicholas, the 
harried and superstitious Alexandra, the 
pretty. daughters and the frail Czare- 


vitch, whom Rasputin was said to have 


kept alive by the divine power of his 
eyes. After the execution the bodies of 
the Romanoffs were carried to a forest 
and burned. 

This event was only the first of a 
series which have proved to possess un- 
flagging appeal for the imaginative. A 
year or more ago the world followed 
every detail of a report that one of the 
daughters, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
had escaped death, had turned up in a 
Berlin insane asylum listed as Miss Un- 
known and was at that very time living 
in the United States. Now it is follow- 
ing details of a report concerning the 
disposal of the Czarist remains. 

Through the disclosures of the French 
General Janin, who commanded the 
Czech Legionnaires in Siberia, in a 
recently published book, and the sub- 
sequent addition of facts by a former 
American Consul General and Vice Con- 
sul in Siberia, there has developed a 
story of how the Czarist remains were 
taken through the Bolshevist lines un- 
der American protection. It is a bleak 
story and, like all reports dealing with 
the Russian royal family, touched with 
grim horror and romantic pathos. 

It recounts that, collected from the 
mine hole in which they had _ been 
thrown, the Czarist remains—ashes, 
scraps of clothing, fragments of charred 





bones showing the marks of saws, a 
finger with a ring driven into it, sup- 
posed to be the marriage finger of 
the Czarina—were placed in a rough 
peasant’s box tied with a cord, put 
aboard an American consular train and 
carried through hostile lines to Harbin. 
The box was placed carelessly under a 
table; no one knew what was in it. 

So goes the story of the former Amer- 
ican consuls. General Janin’s story is 
that at Harbin he received the relics, 
refused by the English representative, 
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Viscount Willingdon to een Viceroy Irwin 
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and took them to Paris. There, he says, 
after having unsuccessfully tried to give 
them into charge of members of the 
Romanoff family and of the French 
ministry, he finally buried them in his 
family vault. 

Whether this is true or not, it has not 
been definitely contradicted, at any rate 
not by the remaining Romanoffs. One 
wonders if Russian political affairs 
could ever so reverse themselves that 
the resting place of these pitiful re- 
mains of a pitiful family would be- 
come not only interesting but genuinely 
important. 
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b> Viceroy Willingdon 


In uIs appointment as Viceroy of India,’ 
Viscount Willingdon, retiring Governor 
General of Canada, has received a pig 
in a poke. While Indians know what to 
expect from their new Viceroy—as Gov- 
ernor of Bombay from 1911 to 1924 he 
was called ‘the liberal chief”—he can- 
not possibly know what to expect from 
India. Quiet, muffled peace, passive re- 
sistance, unrest and open rebellion are 
all potentially in the offing, depending 
primarily on whatever answer to Indian 
demands for dominion status is made at 
the round table conference on India now 
in session at London. 

The answer has not even been whis- 
pered. In fact, we hear the conference 
delegates openly proclaiming their in- 
decision, among them Premier Mac- 
Donald, whose voice is the weightiest in 
London. “We have been here now nearly 
a month,” he said two days before 
Viscount Willingdon was appointed, 
“and have come to no decision on any 
question of importance concerning the 
affairs of British India.” 

Hence the appointment of Viscount 
Willingdon is of little significance. 
Should the decisions reached at the con- 
ference be pleasing to the Indians, it 
will make comparatively little difference 
what manner of Viceroy sits at Delhi 
after Lord Irwin retires in March. On 
the other hand, should the decisions 
reached at the conference be displeas- 
ing to the Indians, Viscount Willing- 
don’s charm, tact and experience in 
colonial affairs will be of little avail. 
Even his sympathy for India’s national- 
ist movement probably would be wasted 
upon a nation now demanding action 
rather than a mixture of sympathy, 
liberal-minded governors and promises 
for the distant future. Britain can 
smooth the way for the new Viceroy at 
the round table conference in London, 
but the time has passed when any 
Viceroy at Delhi could smooth the way 
for Britain. 


>pSound Suggestions 


Tue National Crime Commission offers 
four valuable recommendations on 
psychiatric practice in courts and 
prisons. The commission—organized 
five years ago by the late Elbert H. 
Gary and not to be confused with the 
Wickersham Commission—arrived at 
its conclusions after consulting with the 
American Bar, Medical and Psychiat- 
ric associations and after study of 
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questionnaires sent to two thousand 
judges and four hundred penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. Acknowledging 
that the use of “expert testimony” ine 
trials involving insanity has aroused 
public ire, brought such testimony into 
disrepute and caused juries to disre- 
gard it or use some of it as an excuse 
to permit their sympathies to govern 
their verdicts, the report starts at the 
bottom in an effort to discourage the 
“battle of experts.” 

It recommends that the states adopt 
laws like the “Briggs law” of Massa- 
chusetts, which provides for the im- 
partial and routine examination, under 
state authority, of the sanity of persons 
held on criminal charges. All large 
courts, it says, should have state- 
appointed clinics of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers. It also 
recommends that the states extend the 
principle of indeterminate sentences 
and greater discretion for judges and 
that they erect appropriate institutes for 
the various types of abnormal offenders. 

The first two recommendations sug- 
gest an adequate method of determining 
a defendant’s sanity. The last two pro- 
vide proper treatment after the extent 
of his sanity and guilt is determined. 
Routine examinations by state psychia- 
trists probably would deal a hefty blow 
at the system under which wealthy de- 
fendants buy up expert witnesses not 
already bought up by prosecutors. On 
the other hand, the psychiatric clinic 
would give the poor but abnormal de- 
fendant a chance in the courts. 

The commission’s recommendations 
are obviously sound. We see no reason 
save apathy and ignorance to prevent 
the states from enacting them, or some- 
thing similar to them, into law. 


>> Bad Guess 


SomEONE in our State Department 
ought to try to learn something about 
Latin America. Evidently no one in the 
Department knows anything about it 
now. 

The fall of President Palma’s gov- 
ernment in Guatemala made that 
northernmost and most populous Cen- 
tral-American republic the sixth Latin- 
American nation to set up a new gov- 
ernment by revolution during 1930. As 
in the five other nations, economic de- 
pression formed the basis of Guatemala’s 


revolt which swept General Orellana , 


into the presidency after half an hour’s 
street fighting at Guatemala City on 
December 16. Yet the rebellion con- 


jured up memorics, not of the swift, 
successful revolutions in Peru, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia and the Dominican Re- 
public, but of the seven weeks of civil 
war toppling the government in Brazil, 
fifteen times as populous as Guatemala 
and ninety times as large. For this 
mirth-stirring comparison thanks are 
due to Washington. 

On October 22 the United States lent 
aid and comfort to the government of 
Brazil by declaring an embargo against 
arms shipments to Brazilian revolu- 
tionaries. Within two days the govern- 
ment was overthrown and the rebels 
were on their way into office. Washing- 
ton had guessed wrong. It guessed 
wrong again in Guatemala. Succeeding 
to the position vacated by President 
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Scene of rebellion 


Chacon, supposedly an ill man, Presi- 
dent Palma on December 15 received a 
message from Mr. Hoover wishing him 
success “in the high office which has 
thus been confided to your hands.” 
Within twenty-four hours Senor Palma, 
minus the high office confided to his 
hands. was seeking refuge in the Ger- 
man legation and the rebel General 
Orellana was President. 

While Orellana was quickly confirmed 
as Provisional President by the National 
Assembly, recognition of his government 
is prohibited by an _anti-revolution 
treaty among Central-American _re- 
publics, to which the United States has 
given approval. This, however, should 
not embarrass Washington half as much 
as its ridiculous habit of supporting 
slipping governments. Our State De- 
partment has gone as far astray in Latin 
America as it can go without recogniz- 
ing a President after he has been as- 
sassinated. 


Outlook and Independent 
>>More Delay 


In our last issue we noted a movement 
in the Senate to defeat the World Court 
protocols by burying them in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations until the 
Seventy-Second Congress convenes in 
December, 1931. Into this scheme anti- 
court Republicans were dragging pro- 
court Democrats loath to stir up a 
Senate fight which might lead to an extra 
session of Congress. The delay has since 
been effected by a ten-to-nine vote of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
closeness of the vote was meaningless, 
since some of the Senators who voted 
against postponement announced that 
they really favored it but knew their 
votes were not needed and wished their 
constituents to realize that they favored 
our adherence to the court. 

Technically, the vote prevents debate 
on the court until after the meeting of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on 
December 9, 1931—exactly two years 
after the protocols were signed by our 
representatives at Geneva. Actually, it 
defers debate until January, 1932, at the 
earliest. It does, that is, unless Mr. 
Hoover calls the Senate of the next 
Congress into special session after the 
adjournment of this Congress on March 
4. This we believe he should do. 

However little grounds there may be 
for fear of a special session of both 
houses, there could be no grounds for 
fear whatever if the Senate met with- 
out the House and debated the World 
Court issue alone. A special session of 
the Senate would clear the controversial 
court issue from the agenda of the 
Seventy-Second Congress, which will 
have no time to spare if it is to give 
proper attention to railroad, public 
utility and permanent employment legis- 
lation. Again, it would prevent the 
World Court fight from being brought 
so close to the national conventions and 
elections of 1932 as to threaten still 
further postponement. There is no sound 
reason against a special session of the 
Senate. There are several sound reasons 
in favor of it, not the least of which is 
that the United States should adhere to 
the court as speedily as possible. 


$>Spanish Traditions 


Tue cause of the rebellion in Spain, flut- 
tering now after a poorly timed outbreak 
at Jaca, may be traced back to a meet- 
ing in that walled city more than seven 
centuries ago. Taking the oath of fealty 
at Jaca in 1187, the members of the 
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Spanish Cortes, or Parliament, served 
notice that “we and you are equal but 
we accept you as king provided that you 
uphold the law, and if not, no.” It was 
the feeling that King Alfonso XIII had 
flouted rather than upheld the constitu- 
tional monarchy which brought support 
to republican plans for a violent revolu- 
tion—‘‘as mad as any enterprise of Don 
Quixote, but lacking the chivalry. It 
could occur only in a nation piqued and 
exasperated by six years of dictator- 
ship to forgetfulness of all reason.” So 
concludes R. T. Desmond in an article 
written for Foreign Affairs several 
weeks before the revolution got under 
way. 

Mr. Desmond saw that the republi- 
cans intended “at least to have a try at 
violence.” Going far behind the scenes, 
he explained why the republican move- 
ment was attracting converts from mem- 
bers of the monarchist parties and why 
the republicans themselves were bent on 
revolution. From the Cortes of 1187 Mr. 
Desmond skipped to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when despotism on Spanish thrones 
led to revolutions, the imprisonment of 
one king, the expulsion of two queens 
and the acceptance of Alfonso XII in 
1874 only after he had guaranteed to 
do nothing without consulting Parlia- 
ment. 

On this scene of constitutional mon- 
archism came Alfonso XIII, proud, 
autocratic, independent. In the stress 
of post-war unrest and under the threat 
of being made responsible by Parlia- 
ment for the disaster which cost the 
lives of 10,000 soldiers in Morocco, Al- 
fonso established General Primo de 
Rivera as dictator in 1923. When he 
learned six years later—after minor 
conspiracies in 1924, 1926 and 1929— 
that the army was even more opposed 
to this régime than the nation, Alfonso 
ended the dictatorship, made General 
Berenguer “temporary” Premier, and 
set about strengthening his military sup- 
port. 

But the monarchists who had been 
estranged by the dictatorship were not 
all won back by the King’s courtship of 
1929 and 1930 and his promises to hold 
general elections early in 1931. The 
republicans would not wait for the elec- 
tions, fearing that they would silence 
their thunder and, perhaps, show their 
weakness—Mr. Desmond believes that 
they could not have secured more than 
50 seats in a House of 400. Hence the 
recent uprising, a development quite un- 
derstandable in view of Spanish tradi- 
tions, 


5 >Their Consequence 


Tue suppression of the revolt in Spain 
did not end the difficulties of Alfonso 
XIII. The week following the military 
uprising at Jaca and the aviation mutiny 
near Madrid found the nation forced 
back into order. Doubtful regiments 
were brought under control, military 
patrols were gradually withdrawn from 
the streets, most of the strikes petered 
out and the peseta particularly recov- 
ered from the loss occasioned by the re- 
bellion. There was even talk of lifting 
the nation-wide martial law by January 
1. Yet the major problem remained, ex- 
pressed in a sentence by Premier Beren- 








Underwood 


DICTATOR-KING 


Alfonso of Spain in uniform as commander 
of Royal Guards 


guer himself: “The Spanish people love 
freedom and are restive.” 

King Alfonso had two approaches to 
this situation, each fraught with danger 
and daring. To maintain his hold upon 
Spain, where a week of unrest had 
brought sixty-odd deaths and some ten 
thousand arrests, the king could con- 
tinue the dictatorship of Premier Beren- 
guer, trusting his army to overcome the 
growing demand for a republic. Or he 
could seek to mollify discontent by re- 
establishing parliamentary government, 
with its consequent risk from politicians 
alienated by the dictatorship. 

On December 19 Premier Berenguer 
declared for the latter course, announc- 
ing that parliamentary elections would 
be held on March 1. “Once the Cortes 
is elected,” he said, “‘it will decide whom 
it wants as Premier and what party shall 
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govern. By the middle of March Spain 
will have a parliamentary régime. Under 
my proposal the Cortes will have a per- 
fect right to attack the monarchy or pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitution.” 

His statement must be viewed with 
skepticism. Premier Berenguer is, after 
all, but a tool of King Alfonso, brought 
in ostensibly to end the dictatorship, ac- 
tually to strengthen the king’s hold upon 
the army. With King and Premier work- 
ing together it should be easy enough to 
postpone the elections or, if necessary, 
to control them with the army. On the 
other hand, Alfonso may prefer risking 
his throne on honest elections to risking 
it on the support of any army which 
sponsored two serious uprisings in three 
days. There is but one certainty in 
Spain: both the nation and the army are 
tinderboxes of rebellion. 


>pPolitical Banquet 


Connoisseurs of politics are smacking 
their lips in anticipation of the banquet 
to be offered them in New York State. 
Just at present their thoughts are cen- 
tered on two offices, that of United 
States Attorney in New York City and 
that of chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. 

It will be recalled that Charles H. 
Tuttle used the former position to ex- 
pose Tammany scandals, thereby win- 
ning the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor. It will also be recalled that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, anxious to retain Tam- 
many support, was more inclined to 
tolerate than encourage demands for a 
thorough housecleaning in New York 
City. The Governor’s 725,000 plural- 
ity on November 4 proves that his 
friendliness with the Hall was good 
state politics. But national politics is 
something else again. 

Republican politicians insist that 
Roosevelt cannot break with the Hall 
if he hopes to be President, for if he 
did Tammany would knife him in the 
presidential election and without New 
York State he could not carry the elec- 
toral college. On the other hand, they 
say, if he does not break with Tammany, 
which is anathema to the country at 
large, the nation will have none of him. 
What, then, are they to do? Obviously, 
they must appoint as Mr. Tuttle’s suc- 
cessor a man who will expose Tam- 
many’s every shenanigan and then tie 
Roosevelt to the Hall so that voters can- 
not think of one without thinking of the 
other. And what is Mr. Roosevelt to do? 
Obviously, he must separate himself as 
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far from Tammany as he can without 
losing its votes. 

But while Republican politicians de- 
mand a successor to Mr. Tuttle who 
will embarrass Mr. Roosevelt, they have 
also demanded a successor to William 
J. Maier, until recently chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, who 
would not embarrass Mr. Hoover by be- 
ing too wet. Apparently they have ap- 
proximately what they want in W. 
Kingsland Macy. Mr. Macy is a wet, 
but a mild one; he was not too wet to 
fight for the dry Hoover in 1928. Since 
the new state chairman was one of Mr. 
Hoover’s first supporters in New York, 
he will probably strive to keep wicked 
anti-Hoover repealers, insistent on a wet 
plank and candidate, from dominating 
New York’s delegation to the next Re- 
publican national convention. Moreover, 
Mr. Macy is known for his aggressive- 
ness and for his advocacy of a legisla- 
tive investigation into conditions in New 
York City, which, if made, would like- 
wise tend to put Mr. Roosevelt into a 
difficult position with relation to Tam- 
many. 

These, then, are the first few courses 
in the New York political banquet. 
There will be many, many more before 
November, 1932. 


>> Dr. Butler on Football 


Orv grads, football coaches, sports 
lovers and college officials scattered over 
the country are upset and excited by Dr. 
Butler’s annual report to the Trustees 
of Columbia University. Believing that! 
football, strictly as a college sport, is in 
danger of being ruined by its trans- 
formation from a game for students into 
a professional spectacle staged increas- 
ingly for the purpose of profit, the Sage 
of Morningside Heights proposes to do 
away with gate receipts, to set up an 
academic league to curb athletics, i.e. 
professionalism, and to secure alumni 
endowments which will make possible 
the placing of all college sports on an 
equal, sensible basis, consistent with 
their proper place in the college curricu- 
lum. 

Recalling the vast change which has 
taken place in football since the days of 
his boyhood, and the revision of the 
rules of the game which followed his 
own indictment of it in 1905—resulting 
in the abolishment of the game for many 
years at Columbia—Dr. Butler feels 
that the time has now come to take an- 
other step. Urging an endowment for 
sports by alumni as a possible solution 


















of the problem, he throws his hat in the 
ring preparatory to the convention of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation in New York on December 31. 

Says Dr. Butler: “If there were no 
gate receipts to be sought and none of 
the glory that produces gate receipts to 
be gained, it would then appear possible 
so to organize the administration and 
control of athletic sports and inter-col- 
legiate athletic contests as to secure the 
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Remarkable Remarks 


It so happens that we find our- 
selves in the midst of depression 
and gloom.—THomas W. LAMONT. 


People don’t want a return of 
dazzling prosperity. They had rather 
jog along quietly as at present.— 
ABBE ERNEST DIMNET. 


There is a depression in America. 
What is the sign? This, that Sin- 
clair Lewis got the Nobel Prize.— 
SIncLArIrR LEwISs. 


Unfortunately, geniuses are not 
always gentlemen and gentlemen are 
not always geniuses.—HENrRY HaAz- 
LITT. 


When I get to Washington I'll 
make pot likker the national drink. 
It makes statesmen strong and 
women beautiful. It will restore the 
national health.—Gov. Huey P. 
LONG. 


They [Americans] just adore me 
and will go on adoring me until in a 
moment of senile sentimentality I 
say something nice about them. 
When they will at once begin to sus- 
pect me of being only a cheap skate 
after all and drop me like a hot 
potato.—BERNARD SHAW. 


If Bach or somebody else writes a 
piece of music that doesn’t interest 
me, it doesn’t matter who wrote it. 
The music appeals to me for what 
can be done with it. — LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI. 


The reason that husbands and 
wives do not understand each other 
is because they belong to different 
sexes.—DorotHy Drx. 
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continued interest and cooperation, not 
only of the undergraduate students, but 
of the great body of alumni and to gain 
from these sports and contests the maxi- 
mum benefit.” 

In other words, his proposal to do 
away with the public spectacle of foot- 
ball for profit is merely the first step 
which should be taken in order to make 
possible a complete reconsideration and 
reorganization of sport in American 
colleges. 

Although the idea is not a new one— 
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in fact the subject has been in the air 
for many weeks at institutions as wide- 
ly separated as Yale, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania and Southern California—the 
interest already aroused is great. West- 
ern colleges remark that they have no 
body of alumni able to meet such a pro- 
posal. Coaches, naturally considering 
only the specific proposal, unite in de- 
nouncing the idea as “crazy.” Discus- 
sions of professionalism range from 
statements. that the subsidizing and so- 
liciting of good players will continue 
under any system, to retorts that such a 
cleansing is already under way and is 
covered by many associations which al- 
ready do precisely what Dr. Butler’s 
proposed “Athletic League of Nations” 
would attempt to do in uprooting pro- 
fessionalism. 

In a sense, most of the arguments so 
far aired are beside the main point. For 
beneath the whole discussion aroused by 
the proposal lies the deeper problem of 
American higher education, its aims, in- 
stitutions and results. In singling out 
football for discussion, Dr. Butler, con- 
sciously no doubt, has merely chosen 
one dramatic symbol of what is wrong 
in our present American attitude toward 
college education, and has thereby em- 
phasized the problem which our college 
presidents face because of it. In so do- 
ing he enhances his own reputation as a 
liberal educator and a courageous man. 
Whatever the decision upon the specific 
problems which he has set forth in his 
report, the subject of our higher educa- 
tion is now out in the open. For this, 
Dr. Butler is to be congratulated. 


pp>In Brief 


TuHey say the Wickersham prohibition 
commission will submit its report by 
the first of the year, and some say the 
commission will submit it by the first 
of the year 1931 .... A heartless in- 
sult-to-injury adder, this Senator Hef- 
lin, who terms the Stock Exchange “a 
sporting place where the ideal rich 
amuse themselves and increase their for- 
tunes in a well manipulated game of 
chance” .... Dr. A. D. Houghton, an 
organizer of the American Legion, says 
he doesn’t think much of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. He might have gone 
a step further. Probably he neither 
thinks much of it nor much about it..’. . 
Huston, Fess and now Lucas. Suggested 
editorial for Republican newspapers, to 
be run every two days: — — — [in- 
sert name here], of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, having proved un- 
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suited to his high office, should immedi- 
ately resign... . Abbé Dimnet, author 
of The Art of Thinking, declares that 
the award of the Nobel prize to Sin- 
clair Lewis will lead Europeans to be- 


lieve that all Americans are Babbitts. 
So that, if the prize had been awarded 
to Cabell, it would have led Europeans 
to believe that all Americans are med- 
ieval Europeans. 





Backstage in 


Wasuineaton, D. C. 

E MUST CONFEss that we feel sorry 

for boyish “Bob” Lucas. He is, by 
all odds, one of the ablest and most en- 
gaging Republican politicians to come 
to the Capital in many years, and every- 
body had predicted a fine career 
for him. He was, we know, first 
choice of numerous prominent poli- 
ticians for the national chairman- 
ship when Simeon D. Fess should 
step out. Within recent months, we 
hear, he has been paraded before 
the financial and industrial big- 
wigs of the G.O.P., and they had 
found him good to look upon. The 
black-haired, bright-eyed, bustling 
youngster from the Blue Grass 
struck them as the sort of fellow 
the dour and disgruntled party in 
power needs in these depressing 
days. All the more so because of 
the contrast which he presented to 
the scholastic Simeon, the slick 
Claudius H. Huston and the awk- 
ward Doctor Work. 

Strange as it may seem, it was 
his bubbling qualities that first 
commended him to President 
Hoover. Moreover, he had demon- 
strated his skill at machine politics 
as boss of Louisville, which has 
been transformed into a G.O.P. 


Gibraltar under his political gen- faitimore Sun 


eralship. He was, to all of us, a 
nice, likable boy from the country 

who had made good, and would un- 
doubtedly repeat the performance in the 
wider sphere to which he had been 
called as executive director of the na- 
tional committee. 

Now that he has been caught in the 
act of lending financial and political aid 
to Nebraska Democrats in their recent 
effort to defeat that rampant individual- 
ist, Senator George W. Norris, he 
doesn’t look so good. Worse still in the 
public eye, he utilized campaign litera- 
ture and tactics that were apparently 
designed to arouse the vicious prejudices 
of the 1928 politico-religious-prohibi- 
tion conflict. Though Mr. Lucas may be 
but a symbol, he has done more, per- 
haps, to precipitate a serious party split 


Washington 


than the worst reactionaries and insur- 
gent-baiters in his whole party. We find, 
curiously, that he has antagonized many 
Old Guardsmen who, though they dis- 
agree with the Norris-Borah-La Follette 
philosophy, are so blinded by the party 
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label that they embrace these Progres- 
sives as political kinsmen quite quad- 
rennially. 

Nevertheless, we happen to know 
that Mr. Lucas simply carried out the 
wishes and orders of his superiors, and 
that his was not a one-man venture born 
of his own bright idea. He set out to do 
what all his associates did not dare do 
themselves. Though he testified that the 
money he put up was his own, we under- 
stand the Nye Committee expects to 
trace some of the anti-Norris funds even 
closer to the party chest and nearer to 
certain illustrious partisans. We would 
not be surprised if almost every respon- 
sible Republican strategist were in- 
volved, especially in view of the part 
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played by Representative Franklin Fort, 
of New Jersey, who happens to be 
President Hoover's dearest friend and 
sincerest admirer on Capitol Hill. Again 
and again the Progressives have been in- 
formed that the Administration would 
prefer a polite and polished Senator like 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Norris’s oppo- 
nent, to the maverick from McCook, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Lucas did no more than transfer 
to the field of national politics the intra- 
party feud that has been waged in the 
Senate for a decade. He simply sought 
to rid the Senate of the men who have 
been denounced by Chairman Fess as 
““‘pseudo-Republicans,” by “Dave” 
Reed of Pennsylvania as “worse 
than communists,’ by George 
Moses as “sons of the wild 
jackass.” He took the words out of 
their mouths, mixed them with 
some Willebrandtish rhetoric and 
financed their distribution to the 
detriment of a recognized Republi- 
can. His great fault is that he had 
the courage of their convictions, 
and that he got caught. 

We hear the White House is 
more upset over this affair than 
any other political blunder of the 
many committed by its allies. Mr. 
Hoover’s friends fear his present 
dilemma may preve more trouble- 
some than all the party difficulties 
he has had so far. Should the 
President feel that Mr. Lucas’ 
resignation is the only solution, as 
it seems to be, Mr. Hoover will be 
held ungrateful by the stalwarts 
who share the Kentuckian’s preju- 
dices but not his audacity. But 
should the latter continue to direct 
the party, we know that the Pro- 
gressives will look upon his reten- 
tion as formal notice that they are 
not wanted in Mr. Hoover’s Republican 
party. 

Senator Norris, we understand, vows 
that he would respect the present G.O.P. 
leadership if it issued such a challenge, 
and he would be the first to welcome it. 
So, we imagine, would at least a dozen 
other insurgents who turn to “Uncle 
George” as to their real mentor and 
leader. And even though we discount 
mid-term mutterings, we would not be 
surprised if the third-party threat might 
at last be in more than the making. 
Across the Senate aisle, too, there are a 
dozen unled and unhappy Democrats 
who would willingly make themselves 
part of another 1912 experiment. 
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>> Radio vs. the Press << 
Will the Newspapers Control Broadcasting? 


AST year, 1929, advertisers spent 

about sixteen million dollars to 

broadcast the merits of their tooth- 
pastes, spring beds, patent foods and the 
like to the radio audience. This year, 
1930, the total cost of radio advertising 
will run above twenty-five millions, an 
increase of more than 50 per cent. Last 
year advertisers spent about eight hun- 
dred million dollars in newspapers. This 
year the total advertising revenues of 
the newspapers will be about 11 per 
cent less. 

Radio gaining, newspapers losing ad- 
vertising. What does it portend? Will 
the newspaper be supplanted by the 
radio, as dreamers from Edward Bel- 
lamy to H. G. Wells have imagined? 

Radio stations are broadcasting news 
increasingly. Will the time come when 
receiving sets will be placed in every 
commuter’s train, street car, subway, 
elevated train and bus, so that the 
worker on his way to toil can hear the 
news and not have to bother to read the 
paper? Or even—when television comes 
true—see news bulletins which will 
satisfy all desire to know what’s going 
on? 

Some newspaper publishers fear just 
that. Others fear progressive loss of 
the advertising revenue which is the 
newspaper's life blood. Not all news- 
paper owners are nervous over radio, 
but enough of them are apprehensive 
to make the subject one which pops up 
at every national, regional or state con- 
vention of publishers. For the last two 
or three years there has not been a 
gathering of newspaper men anywhere 
in which somebody has not called upon 
the assemblage to declare war on broad- 
casting. 

Here is a new medium of news pub- 
lishing and of advertising. Worse, it is 
growing while the newspapers are slip- 
ping. On the face of it, here are all the 
elements of a war to the death. Let’s 
look behind the face of the obvious facts 
and see what’s really happening. 

There is a war on. It is the same kind 
of war that began when Mr. Edison’s 
incandescent electric light began to 
threaten the gas companies. What has 
been the outcome of that conflict? In 
New York the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany owns the New York Edison Com- 
pany. “Blanktown Gas & Electric Com- 
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pany” is one of the commonest forms of 
corporation: designations today. 

There are approximately 600 radio 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States. The number varies from day to 
day, as new stations are licensed and 
licenses of old stations revoked by the 
Federal Radio Commission. Six hun- 
dred is not the ultimate possible num- 
ber, but the tendency is toward fewer 
stations of higher power. The total is 
hardly likely to go above the present 
figure materially. Ninety-one of these 
broadcasting stations are already owned 
or operated by newspapers. Newspapers 
are buying or building more stations. 
Several papers own two stations or 
more. Some papers are openly trying to 
control all broadcasting in their states. 

It is the newspapers themselves, they 
and their Press Associations, that fur- 
nish the news that is broadcast nightly. 
Why? And with what result? First of 
all, radio is a bigger bulletin board than 
any newspaper can erect on the front of 
its publication office. Bulletins sell 
papers. In London the newsboys carry 
placards headlining the important news. 
In this country.the newspapers every- 
where have long used bulletins, sign- 
boards, window placards, electric an- 
nouncements, giving the public the high 
spots of the latest news. Such announce- 
ments sold more papers. People want to 
read about the big events. Most folk are 
eye-minded. They get only impressions 
through their ears; they get facts 
through their eyes. The best place to 
sell newspapers containing details of a 
football game is at the stadium exits 
when the crowd that has just seen the 
game is leaving. They saw it, now they 
want to read about it. 


HE first big national broadcast at- 

tempt was when Dempsey met Car- 
pentier on Boyle’s Thirty Acres on July 
2, 1921. The United Press Associations 
broadcast that historic battle. Nobody 
but amateurs with home-made sets could 
pick it out of the air, for there weren’t 
many ready-made sets on the market. 
But there were enough enthusiasts who 
listened in to stimulate the sale of news- 
papers everywhere. By 1928 all news- 
papers recognized the value of radio for 


bulletin purposes, and every press as- 
sociation joined in broadcasting the de- 
tails of Lindbergh’s flight. 

“Every obtainable fact on the Lind- 
bergh flight was cheerfully surrendered 
by the newspapers to the radio for im- 
mediate distribution to the public . . 
but the sale of newspapers did not 
diminish; it increased. The news-con- 
suming public desired the whole printed 
record of the flight,’ says Karl A. 
Bickel, president of the United Press. 

One effect of using the radio as a 
newspaper bulletin has been to save 
much money which newspapers for- 
merly spent in “flash” extras. It is no 
longer necessary to get out an extra on 
the result of a baseball game or a horse- 
race. The radio has told the result to 
everybody interested, and they will buy 
the paper to get more details. 

“This type of extra was never profit- 
able and was only justified on the basis 
that it was good newspaper promotion 
and advertising,” says Mr. Bickel. 

If news broadcasting stops there, 
with a bulletin service which stimulates 
and promotes newspaper circulation. 
then there is no quarrel between the 
press and the radio. But will it stop 
there? 

“IT am far more concerned over the 
possible radio invasion of the news field 
than in the field of advertising,” said 
John O’Donnell, editor of the Oil City 
Derrick, to the Pennsylvania publishers 
last summer. The apprehension is that 
the broadcasters will go out on their 
own to gather news as well as to dis- 


seminate it, become competitors of the ~ 


press instead of an auxiliary. Publishers 
who have been familiar with radio from 
the beginning are less alarmed than are 
those who are not so well acquainted 
with its limitations. These latter see 
only its possibilities. Practical radio 
men understand its limitations. 

“Radio can never be a serious com- 


petitor of newspapers in the dissemina- 


tion of news,” says M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, oldest of the broadcasting 
chains. “The utmost that can be ex- 
pected is a bulletin service which, if in- 
telligently handled, can materially pro- 
mote the sale of papers.” 

First, I believe, of all newspapers to 
go into broadcasting on its own—cer- 
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tainly one of the first if not the 
earliest—is the Chicago Daily News. 
The News owns and operates Station 
WMAQ. It has applied for and ob- 
tained one of the first licenses for tele- 
vision broadcasting and is making some 
startling experiments in that field. 

“Radio is a competitor of the 
movies rather than of the press,” ° 
says Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Daily News. “It is a very 
distinct corollary of the news- 
paper, both in the news field and 
that of advertising. It is another 
method of communication with the 
masses. We sell advertising for 
the broadcasting station as well as 
for the newspaper.” 

In the field of advertising, radio 
broadcasting is primarily not a 
competitor of the newspaper or 
the magazines so much as of the 
billboard and the street-car card, 
is the belief of another newspaper 
pioneer in radio broadcasting, 
George B. Dealey, president of 
the Dallas News and Journal. 

The limitations of radio both as 
a disseminator of news and a 
medium of advertising are in- 
herent in the medium itself. These 
are limitations both of time and 
of space. There are only twenty- 
four hours in the day. Only a few 
of those hours occur at the time when 
most people have the leisure or the in- 
clination to listen to the radio. If there 
were but one broadcasting station, 
operating continuously, its audience 
would be concentrated chiefly in the 
hours between 7 and 11 p.m. A survey 
made for the Association of National 
Advertisers indicates that about 40 per 
cent of radio listeners are tuned in be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock in the evening, 
about 90 per cent between 8 and 9 
o'clock, 95 per cent between 9 and 10 
o'clock and under 80 per cent between 
10 and 11 o'clock. But the same survey 
disclosed the fact that on any given 
evening about 40 per cent of radio sets 
are not in use; it showed, further, that 
as to any given program only about 20 
per cent of those who were listening in 
heard it. How many is that? Nobody 
knows. I have been trying to find out 
how many radio sets there are actually 
in use. Nobody knows. 

M. H. Aylesworth of National Broad- 
casting says that from 90 to 100 per 
cent of newspaper subscribers own 
radios. That is obviously an overesti- 
mate. Dr. Daniel Starch, statistician of 
Cambridge, estimates the number of sets 


in use at 14,500,000 and says each is 
used an average of two and one-half 
hours a day. The A.N.A. survey reports 
estimates by two manufacturers of sets, 
one guessing there are 12,565,400 sets 
with 63,282,000 listeners, the other 
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M. B. Aylesworth, President of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and William S. Paley, the youthful head of Columbia 


placing the number of sets at 9,250,000. 
The Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Department of Commerce says there 
are 13,478,600 sets in the United States 
and about 27,500,000 in the whole 
world. 

Whatever the number of sets, and the 
proportion of them in use at any given 
moment, the proportion of that propor- 
tion tuned in on any given program 
comes to a very small percentage of the 
possibilities. There are more than 600 
stations to select from. Not every set 
can pick up any one station ad lib., as 
every radio user knows, but every sta- 
tion has its share of listeners-in. 

Only a complete national hook-up 
with substantially every station broad- 
casting nothing but news at a given hour 
would menace the newspaper gs a news 
medium. I think that is obvigtts, from 
the facts. And having in‘mind the time 
limitations and -the unwillingness of 
listeners to pay attention to advertising 
matter which is not heavily sugar-coated 
with entertainment, I think it is also 
obvious that radio advertising can never 
become a serious menace to the printed 
appeal which draws the consumer to 
the shops. There is a saturation point 
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in time and space beyond which broad- 
casting can never go. The newspaper 
can always add pages; radio cannot use 
more than a few hours of time nor can 
stations multiply indefinitely. Already 
there are few “channels” for radio 
waves of given length which are 
not fully occupied. 

Radio broadcasting in itself is 
not a highly profitable business, as 
profits are reckoned in these days 
of big business. The total $30,- 
000,000 gross revenue from ad- 
vertising on the air in 1930—and 
that figure is a high one—is per- 
haps 4 per cent of the total news- 
paper advertising revenue. But 
newspapers can increase their 
revenues indefinitely, while $30,- 
000,000 probably represents about 
the maximum possible in radio 
advertising, unless rates are 
materially raised for the same 
service. 

Twenty broadcasting stations, 
applying in November this year to 
the Federal Radio Commission for 
renewal of their licenses, sub- 
mitted figures of costs and earn- 
ings which are illuminating. The 
average investment per station 
was £189,000; the average month- 
ly income $23,500; the average 
monthly operating cost $22,000. 
Of the income, $21,500 a month was 
from advertising, on the average, the 
mean rate being $310 an hour. Ten of 
these stations made money, averaging 
$29,000 a year profit; the other ten lost 
an average of $54,000 a year each. But 
all want to continue in business. Why? 
Broadcasting stations are profitable for 
the interests which own and operate 
them, whether they make money from 
broadcasting or not. 

I can’t find out whether Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, youngest and 
largest of the chains, is making money 
yet, but I am certain that it is profitable 
in indirect ways to the Paramount- 
Publix Theatres and other interests 
which are behind it. 
~~ National Broadcasting, owned by 
General Electric, Westinghouse and 
Radio Corporation of America, pays its 
parent, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, more than $2,000,000 
a year for the rent of telephone wires 
connecting its affiliated stations. Inci- 
dentally, neither of the big chains owns 
more than one or two stations; they are 
groups of aftiliated independent sta- 
tions united only for the presentation of 
certain programs. 
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National 
Broadcasting may 
get “out of the 
red” this year, 


But whether it 
does or not, it 
would pay its 


owners to keep it 
going. For they— 
Westin g 
house, General 
Electric and 
R. C. A.—control 
many basic radio 
patents among 
them, make more 
radio sets than 
anybody else, and 
must stimulate the 
sale of sets and 
tubes. Broadcast- 
ing originated, indeed, in the desire to 
establish the business of making and 
selling receiving sets. Some of the news- 
papers which have been most timorous 
about radio competition still overlook 
the fact that radio sets have become the 
fifth largest classification in newspaper 
advertising, making progress toward 
compensating for the declining volume 
of automobile advertising. 

Most of the large city papers have 
recovered from their early timidity. 
The New York Publishers Association 
took broadcasting competition so seri- 
ously in the beginning that its members 
agreed that, while they felt it necessary 
to publish radio programs as news, they 
would not mention the names of the 
sponsors of Amos ’n’ Andy and other 
commercially presented programs. Then 
The Evening Telegram changed hands, 
its new owners jumped the fence and 
began to designate its printed programs 
by the names whereby the radio audience 
knew them—‘Tastyeast Hour” and the 
like—and the other papers had to fol- 
low suit. 

Radio advertising is merely a way of 
making broadcasting self-supporting. 
People will buy radio sets and listen in 
—to what? Advertising? News? Neither 
would hold them. They want entertain- 
ment: without entertainment, no radio 
sets sold. The advertiser pays for the en- 
tertainment. It is an American method, 
unique in all the world. Governments 
control broadcasting abroad—control 
and censor it. If the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, government-controlled, 
broadcasts a piece of news which the 
Foreign Office doesn’t like, the Foreign 
Office prepares its own version of the 
news and the B.B.C. must broadcast it. 
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A sizty-ton glass curtain divides the stage from the spectators in the Times Square Studio of the 


National Broadcasting Company 


Government censorship is the price the 
B.B.C. pays for the privilege of taxing 
every radio set 10 shillings a year to 
cover the cost of broadcasting. 

One reason why newspapers must 
take over broadcasting in America is to 
forestall government censorship. It may 
be the entering wedge to censorship of 
the press itself. Better the opposite— 
censorship of government by the press, 
and if Mr. Hearst’s latest radio scheme 
materializes we may have that. He is 
already in the broadcasting business, 
with seven stations owned by his papers. 
Now he proposes to broadcast the pro- 
ceedings of both Houses of Congress. 
I do not need to point out what a de- 
terrent of buncombe that would be. 

Everybody will agree that there 
should be reasonable control of broad- 
casting. The goat-gland grafter of 
Kansas who boasted last spring that he 
was taking in a thousand dollars a day 
from senile men seeking rejuvenation 
in response to invitations broadcast from 
his own station has been put out of that 
business, I believe, by the Radio Com- 
mission. At last accounts the Commission 
had not revoked the license of the 
Illinois station which broadcasts a 
patently fraudulent cancer cure. Those 
stations make money for their backers, 
but not from broadcasting alone. So does 
“Hello World’’ Henderson’s station at 
Shreveport, whence he lambasts chain 
stores and sells his own brands of coffee 
and other goods at confessedly high 
prices. : 

Nobody, I think, wants to trust cen- 
sorship to public officials. The press cer- 
tainly does not, and one of the arguments 
for press control of the radio is that the 
press of the United States, as a whole, 
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is doing a pretty 
good job of self- 
censoring. 

And radio sta- 
tions can and do 
make money for 


the newspapers 
which own them. 
The Chicago 


Tribune’s evening 
broadcast bulletin 
of its next morn- 
ing’s paper, call- 
ing attention to 
special advertising 
announcements as 
well as to news, 
has proved ex- 
tremely valuable. 
The Chicago 
Herald - Examiner 
operates a profitable advertising hook-up 
with several Loop department stores— 
profitable to the paper and to the stores. 
W. B. Hedges, president of the Chicago 
Daily News subsidiary corporation 
which owns WMAQ, says the advertis- 
ing tie-up between newspaper and radio 
is ideal, though the technique of radio 
advertising still cries aloud for improve- 
ment. I get similar reports from the San 
Francisco Chronicle, owning Station 
KPO jointly with Hale Brothers De- 
partment Store; from Luther T. Long 
of the Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser, 
who regards his Station WSAZ’s radio 
advertising merely as a substitute for 
direct mail advertising and supple- 
mentary to newspaper advertising ; from 
C. E. Broughton, whose Sheboygan, 
Wis., Press owns WHBL. 

All those and other newspaper-owned 
stations broadcast news; so do many 
papers which do not own stations but 
pay for their time on the air to com- 
mercial stations. New York Herald- 
Tribune and Evening Post are recent 
additions to the growing list of news- 
papers which, instead of being afraid 
of radio, are finding it useful to them. 

Nobody knows what the line-up will 
be five years from now, but I think I 
can discern—and I have outlined my 
reasons for the belief—a decided move- 
ment in the direction of ultimate con- 
trol of radio broadcasting by the news- 
papers of the United States. 

That, I submit, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, in the interest 
not primarily of newspapers but of the 
radio audiences and the radio adver- 
tisers. It will mean better programs. 
more intelligent advertising, and greater 
prosperity for the newspapers. 
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SS A General Staff for Business << 
What It Could Do to Prevent Depressions 


ments concerning the ills 
of business and industry, 
it would appear that the num- 
ber and variety of explanations 
of the present depression is ex- 
ceeded only by the number of 
nostrums proposed to cure it, 
or possibly by the number of 
confident predictions that it 
will cure itself. Explanations 
and remedies are alike in that 
they usually deal with but a 
single phase of the complex 
situation, and nearly all of 
them start with the assumption 
that whatever is wrong with 
the business situation is temporary. 
The fact is that the underlying causes 
of the economic ills we are now suffer- 
ing have long been in existence, and 
are intimately associated with the very 
nature of our commercial and industrial 
progress. For many years the economic 
machinery of the United States, in com- 
mon with that of other industrialized 
nations, has been drifting further and 
further into a state of maladjustment 
between the productive capacity and 
the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion, which has been resulting in a 
constant long-run increase in unem- 
ployment. The unregulated forces re- 
sponsible for the maladjustment are of 
such a nature that they may be expected, 
even after the present crisis has passed, 
to make the fundamental situation 
steadily worse instead of better, unless 
and until measures of a permanent and 
far-reaching character are taken to 
direct and control them. 


| YROM current pronounce- 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


By GUY GREER 


The present depression represents the accumulation 
of many economic ills, as Mr. Greer pointed out in 
his article entitled, “Must We Resort to the Dole?” 
in last week’s issue. He thinks that some of these ills 
could have been avoided, and can be averted in the 
future by creation of an Economic General Staff, 
which, by persuasion and advice at first, should at- 
tempt to bring about rationalization. The proposal 
is intriguing, and one may get some idea of its enor- 
mous difficulties by trying to choose the members 
of the proposed staff, as Mr. Greer has done. 


It is safe to assert, furthermore, that 
the immediate application of the most 
obvious remedy for our present business 
depression—namely, the finding of 
larger markets for our potential out- 
put of commodities—involves difficulties 
which are well-nigh insuperable, whether 
the attempt be made through increasing 
our exports or expanding the purchas- 
ing power of our own population. For 
exports may be substantially increased 
only by a general lowering of the bar- 
riers to international trade, whereas we 
have taken the lead in doing the exact 
opposite. And the purchasing power of 
our own population can be substantially 
expanded only by a profound readjust- 
ment, either of wages, salaries, etc., or 
of prices—a readjustment on so wide a 
scale that there is little hope of its 
realization in the near future. 

But analysis has shown that even a 
very substantial increase in markets for 
commodities would not alone solve the 
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A PROPOSED MEMBERSHIP FOR AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF 


The idea outlined by Mr. Greer for a super-staff for American business sounds workable until one starts to choose the members. Mr. Greer has chosen 
ten possible members, of whom five are shown on this page and five on a following page 
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problem of unemployment. The 

’ rapid increase in productive 
efficiency during the last ten 
years, and which may be ex- 
pected to continue, has given 
us a smaller and smaller num- 
ber of workers producing all 
the commodities that can be 
sold, while the growing major- 
ity of the rest of us are obliged 
to make a living by hauling 
them about and trafficking with 
them—or to become in effect 
social parasites. The sorry re- 
sult is that the process of the 
distribution of goods is coming 
more and more to partake of 
the character of racketeering and there 
is a growing number of unemployed. 
Now according to the classical theo- 
ries upon which our economic structure 
is based, nothing like this situation 
should have occurred. On the contrary, 
the world should present at least an 
approximation to some such picture as 
the following :— 
Within the limits of its resources, 
each nation would produce as much of 
all the commodities economically grown, 
mined or manufactured within its bor- 
ders as required: First, for the con- 
sumption of the population; second, for 
exchange with other nations for those 
commodities not economically produced 
at home; third, for conversion into 
capital goods, that is, for the upkeep 
(and such expansion as desirable) of 
the productive equipment. The total 
number of workers available, from those 
who plan and direct financial opera- 
tions to the humblest manual laborers, 
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would somehow automatically be as- 
signed according to their fitness to the 
various tasks of producing, distribut- 
ing, exchanging with other nations, and 
transforming into capital goods the 
total output of commodities. In the 
aggregate, wages, salaries, professional 
fees, commissions, prices for commodi- 
ties produced directly, profits, rent and 
interest, would be sufficient to purchase 
the goods produced for home consump- 
tion, plus the imported goods, plus an 
amount of savings which in the long 
run would represent ownership of the 
natural resources and the productive 
equipment. Working days or hours 
would be determined solely by the time 
required to perform the tasks. 

Inequalities of income would result 
primarily from differences in energy 
and skill. Secondarily they would arise 
from certain individuals preferring to 
have more leisure and less income, while 
others would desire more income and 
less leisure, and from savings accumu- 
lated by past applications of energy and 
skill. Inequalities of wealth and stand- 
ard of living would persist among na- 
tions, just as a fertile farm would make 
its owners more prosperous than a poor 
one; but there would never be a case in 
any nation, so long as resources and 
productive equipment suftice, of a poten- 
tial worker without an opportunity to 
gain a livelihood. 

Manifestly the realization of any such 
ideal world community would require a 
number of conditions that do not exist. 
We shall never know, in fact, whether 
the free play of the forces of classical 
economic theory would have brought 
about an approximation of the ideal or 
not; for apart from the fact that such 
things as war and population problems 
have interfered, the economic forces 
themselves have not been free, having 
been restricted and distorted by tariff 
barriers and other legislation. All we 
know for certain is that they have failed 
to accomplish the results expected of 
them, and that in future the actual 
forces operating haphazard in the eco- 
nomic structure will have to be sub- 
jected to a much wider degree of direc- 
tion and control than ever in the past. 

But we are faced immediately with 
the fact that we have no machinery 
adequate to exercise such direction and 
control. Our government, like all other 
governments in the world based upon 
theories of a large degree of freedom 
of individual enterprise, was designed 
primarily to deal with political prob- 
lems, certainly not with the complexities 


of the modern economic system. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to ac- 
knowledge ourselves beaten by the thing 
we have created, we must proceed to 
devise some sort of machinery to sup- 
plement the government. 

How shall we go about setting it up? 
In the first place the measures taken 
must be broader in scope than anything 
officially considered so far, and in the 
second place they must provide for con- 
tinuity of operation. Temporary meas- 
ures, such as those being taken at the 
present time, will not suffice. The com- 
mittees recently appointed by the Presi- 
dent, however admirably they may ac- 
complish their tasks, are intended to 
deal only with the present emergency ; 
they have neither been instructed nor are 
they properly organized to attack the 
fundamentals of the long-run problem. 

The proposal to be outlined in this 
article is for the creation of a voluntary 
organization, which for convenience will 
be called the Economic General Staff, 
designed to function continuously and 
to serve as a central regulating organ- 
ism for the main lines of all the economic 
activity in the country. In the light of 
certain spectacular claims and predic- 
tions from Moscow, the scheme here to 
be set forth may perhaps be described 
as an antidote to the doctrines of Bol- 
shevism. Needless to add, the details of 
the suggestions to be offered are of a 
tentative nature, for the Economic Gen- 
eral Staff itself, once created, will have 
to devise its own methods of working. 


NDER our laws and theory of govern- 
U ment, no organization of the kind 
referred to could expect to begin opera- 
tions with legal coercive power. Its very 
existence and all its activities, at least 
for the time being, must be based en- 
tirely upon voluntary cooperation. It is 
possible that permissive legislation, in- 
volving the sort of modification of the 
anti-trust laws that has already been 
made in favor of certain agricultural 
groups, might be required eventually; 
but even this is by no means certain, 
and at all events it is not a question 
that must be decided in advance. 

In the original setting up of the 
Economic General Staff, the initiative 
should be taken by the President of the 
United States. He should begin by ap- 
pointing a committee—yes, another 
committee !—-composed of a small num- 
ber of outstanding leaders of Amer- 
ican finance and industry, to form the 
nucleus of a larger body. The crucial 
point of difference between this com- 
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mittee and its predecessors is. that this 
one should be permanent and made up 
of men willing to give up their present 
activities and devote all their time to the 
public service. 

This small body (not more than four 
or five men, it is suggested) should ad- 
vise with the President in selecting the 
total membership of the organization, 
to be made up of representatives of all 
the main subdivisions of economic ac- 
tivity in the country and of the consum- 
ing population—perhaps fifty or sixty 
men and women altogether. They should 
serve individually as many of them now 
serve on corporate boards of directors, 
not giving their full time to the work 
but contributing their best judgment. 

Once its membership was chosen, the 
Economic General Staff should function 
somewhat like the governing body of a 
German corporation; that is to say, the 
entire membership should constitute a 
large board, and the small nucleus 
should act permanently as an Executive 
Committee. 

Eventually it might be desirable to 
have most of the membership, or perhaps 
all of it, appointed or elected by indus- 
trial and business associations, trade 
unions, consumers’ cooperatives, and 
the like. Methods for dealing with such 
matters, as well as with those relating 
to the term of office of the Executive 
Committee, the remuneration to be paid, 
etc., should be worked out by the Gen- 
eral Staff itself. Recommendations as to 
the exact legal status of the entire or- 
ganization would be made by the Execu- 
tive Committee or the whole board, as a 
matter of course. 

Functioning permanently, the Execu- 
tive Committee should be aided by a per- 
manent secretariat or bureau, working 
under its direction and composed of 
economists, engineers, statisticians— 
the experts of all kinds required for fact 
finding and the making of plans. The 
bureau should be built up gradually, as 
the need for additional experts develops, 
and obviously its personnel should be 
paid sufficient remuneration to attract 
the high quality of brains and ability 
required. 

The initial expenses of the entire or- 
ganization should be met by a Con- 
gressional appropriation. Afterwards 
the General Staff itself should decide 
upon the methods whereby it would be 
supported by direct contribution of 
business and industry. It is probably 
safe to assume that most of the member- 
ship of the larger board would be com- 
posed of men of wealth, so that their 
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compensation need be no more than 
nominal. The only part of the organiza- 
tion, therefore, that would be costly, is 
the Executive Committee and the per- 
manent bureau, the expenses of which, 
however large the individual salaries 
paid, would be trivial in comparison 
with the results to be expected. 

First among the tasks to be under- 
taken by the Executive Committee, with 
the aid of its bureau, should be the 
collection and coordination of facts 
regarding employment. All existing 
sources of information should be used 
for this—the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other depart- 
ments of the government, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the several departments 
of the states and cities, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the vari- 
ous national associations of business and 
industry, the Carnegie Institute, the In- 
stitute of Economics, the publications 
of the great banks, the studies and re- 
ports of colleges and universities. The 
President should ask the cooperation 
of all existing organizations for the find- 
ing of facts, and recommend the estab- 
lishment of new agencies, perhaps along 
the lines of the bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Wagner of New York. 

All existing schemes or serious pro- 
posals for dealing with employment 
should be carefully examined—the plans 
of the Proctor & Gamble Co., the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co., the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the General Electric Co., for 
example; such proposals as that of 
Senator Wagner, of Foster and Catch- 
ings, and in particular the scheme put 
forward at the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, provid- 
ing for the creation of a national eco- 
nomie council. Special attention should 
be paid to the plans now in operation in 
certain cities, such as Detroit and Cin- 


cinnati, for dealing locally with the 
problem of unemployment. 

As soon as sufficient information is 
gathered and coordinated, the Execu- 
tive Committee should make a coura- 
geous—an audacious—attack upon its 
fundamental problem. It should begin 
to draft plans to bring about a per- 
manent and flexible adjustment of em- 
ployment in all the great industries and 
services and other occupations of the 
country, starting as a matter of common 
sense. with those having the highest de- 
gree of centralized organization. 

At the beginning the leaders of a 
single great industry should be asked 
for their cooperation. The particular 
industry to be chosen for this honor 
should be proposed by the Executive 
Committee and decided upon by the en- 
tire General Staff. ; 

In collaboration with the heads of the 
principal companies operating in, say 
the automobile industry, the Executive 
Committee and its bureau should deter- 
mine as nearly as possible the number 
of wage earners normally employed in 
that industry, and apportion the num- 
ber among the different companies ac- 
cording to their past records, making 
due allowance for special conditions. 
An estimate should then be made for 
perhaps a year in advance—with provi- 
sions for promptly changing it if neces- 
sary—of the output of automobiles of 
the various classes required for the 
domestic and export markets. Very like- 
ly it would be neither possible nor de- 
sirable to attempt the fixing of definite 
quotas for the different companies, but 
approximate figures could be arrived at, 
accurate enough for practical purposes, 

On the basis of these calculations and 
estimates, and with proper safeguards 
against incompetent workers claiming a 
vested interest in their jobs, each com- 


pany should be asked as far as possible 
to adjust its working hours so as to give 
regular employment to its entire body 
of workers, perhaps along the lines 
actually being followed by the Packard 
Motor Car Company. Adjustments of 
wages for reduced hours should be 
worked out with the utmost care and 
fairness, and with frank statements of 
the reasons in case temporary reductions 
of weekly or monthly income became 
necessary. 

Only the main lines of the readjust- 
ment should be decided upon by the 
General Staff, in collaboration with the 
leaders of the industry, the details being 
left to the individual companies. But the 
general principle should be established, 
that when demand makes it possible to 
increase output, working hours will be 
prolonged, with proportionate increases 
in wages, of course, before new workers 
are taken into the industry—or until 
such. time as the expansion has shown 
itself to be of so permanent a nature 
that an increased number will be justi- 
fied in view of the normal level of 
working hours in general application 
throughout the country at the time. 
Conversely, it should be understood 
that if and when output must again be 
decreased, or when new machinery or 
improved processes reduce the total 
number of man-hours of labor required, 
working time will be reduced and jobs 
shifted sufficiently to keep the whole 
body of workers regularly employed, 
even though temporarily at less than the 
former weekly or monthly wage. 

Referring again to the automobile in- 
dustry, there should be no question, as 
the plan is now conceived, of asking the 
individual companies to limit their out- 
put according to a previous agreement. 
Certain it is that there should be in- 
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b> The Anatomical Drama << 
Burlesque Shows and Lesser Wickedness 


MINOR novelist not long ago de- 

scribed New York as “‘the city 

where nightly a hundred thou- 
sand legs are gracefully waved from 
stages.” He was not mathematically ex- 
act as to the number of limbs (so to 
speak), and he was quite wrong about 
the grace of most of them; but he points 
the way to a great truth. 

There are an incredible number of 
legs on public display on the New York 
stage. Nay more, public interest in them 
continues despite the gratuitous display 
of hosiery afforded daily in the adver- 
tising pages of the chastest magazines 
and on every avenue of the American 
metropolis. A hundred thousand, none 
the less, is an exaggerated figure. 

There must be about a hundred 
choruses in New York—counting the- 
atres, night clubs, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the choruses must 
average abount twenty girls each. That 
gives a total of 2,000 engaged in the 
kicking industry. Multiply this by two, 
since all these young ladies are bipeds 
—indeed, they get their jobs because 
they are bipeds—and you arrive by 
simple arithmetic at a grand metropoli- 
tan total of 4,000. New York, therefore, 
is more virtuous to the extent of 96,000 
legs than it gets credit for being. 

But our novelist quite fails to make 
it clear that the twin structures which 
support the female form are not the 
only displays in godless Gotham. Our 
novelist quite forgets that odd theatrical 
survival variously known as burlesque, 
the “burleycues,” “burlesk,” and “girl- 
esque.” The burlesque is no mere “leg 
show.” It is devoted rather to the dis- 
play of all the law allows. It is, in short, 
the anatomical drama. 


EW York, center of the American 

theatre, is also the center of the 
burlesque “wheel” of forty traveling 
companies which revolve as gracefully 
as possible from theatre to theatre across 
the United States for the prime purpose 
of displaying the ladies of the ensemble 
in as complete a stage of undress as the 
local chief of police can be induced to 
sanction. 

In the wicked old days, a traveling 
burlesque company planned its shows in 
four distinct versions, each a little more 
daring than its predecessor. Each had 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


a number. The performers then needed 
only a number in order to be in perfect 
accord with the local mores of any com- 
munity less sanctified than a traveling 
Chautauqua. Modern managers insist 
that this is no longer done, but in the 
smaller cities hardened ruffians still at- 
tend the first performance of a new 
company, lest they miss any line that 
may be censored later. 

At its best, the burlesque show would 
bring no joy to the soul of the Neo- 
Humanist. Unquestionably, it lacks 
decorum. It is, indeed, planned careful- 
ly to meet the taste of audiences eager 
for as much indecorum as_ possible. 
Each show follows about the same out- 
line, whether it is billed as the ““Dimpled 














IN THE ANATOMICAL DRAMA 


The size, or lack of size, of the girls’ costumes is 
regulated by the larity or strictness of local laws, 
and by applause the costumes are reduced, gar- 
ment by garment. And the burlesque, says Mr. 
Bakeless, is struggling te raise its levels of pul- 
chritude. This is Alice Duval in 
“Flapper Follies” 


Darlings,” the “Kuddling Kuties,” the 
“Flapper Follies,’ or the “Radium 
Queens.” Essentials never vary:—a 
chorus, as undressed as possible. A 
couple of girls, functioning professional- 
ly as “strip teasers.” A Jewish come- 
dian. A German comedian. Never, for 
some reason, an Irish comedian. A stage 
policeman. A stage magistrate. A regu- 
lar alternation of songs, dances, semi- 
dramatic skits on such monotonously re- 
vamped themes as police and_ police 
courts; the eternal triangle—which is 
more eternal in the burlesque show than 
anywhere else; the difficulty of “mak- 
ing a date’; or the girl who orders more 
in the restaurant than her escort can pay 
for. 


pp to these the “black-out,’—a 

dramatized joke, usually a shade 
or more off-color, in which the stage is 
plunged suddenly into darkness at the 
final, risqué line—and you have the es- 
sentials of every burleycue in the land. 
Though we must not forget that high 
and thrilling point in the evening’s en- 
tertainment when the ladies of the en- 
semble—headed, perhaps, by a dash- 
ing soubrette—prance merrily forth on 
the runway, their high heels exactly on 
a level with the audience’s eyes. 

Who can do justice to a burlesque 
chorus? Bruce Bliven, in his work on 
New York night clubs, alludes to the 
superstition that all pretty girls can 
sing. The burlesque manager carries 
that baleful theory one step further and 
assumes that all girls can sing the mo- 
ment they abandon skirts. The result is 
a cacophony for which the proportions 
of the Venus de Milo would scarcely 
compensate. If the young ladies can re- 
member the words of their songs they 
shriek them. If they cannot, they merely 
shriek, but it makes no difference, for 
the audience is not particular. It is ab- 
sorbed in rapt contemplation of the 
chorus’s physical charms, or what it be- 
lieves to be such. The audience wants 
wickedness, which comes high these 
days. That is why the audience has 
turned to the burlesque show, which pro- 
vides two hours or more of guaranteed 
wickedness for prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar and a half. 
The burlesque idea of wickedness is ex- 
actly the same as Queen Victoria’s— 
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the nude in art. The only difference be- 
tween the burlesque show and Queen 
Victoria is that the burlesque show real- 
ly tries to approximate the nude in art, 
whereas Queen Victoria never did. 

The audience doesn’t care whether 
the chorus can sing or not. It doesn’t 
care whether the chorus can dance or 
not—and this, too, is fortunate, because 
it very rarely can do either. What the 
audience wants is not beauty but un- 
dress, and it gets undress. These thrill- 
ing revelations hold them intent for a 
solid two hours and a half. Not intent 
wholly on the chorus, however, for we 
must not forget the leading lady—or 
rather, the leading ladies. A really good 
(that is, a really bad) burlesque show 
will have from two to half-a-dozen lead- 
ing ladies, all prepared to expose epi- 
gastria areas for the delectation of the 
predatory male. It is not an edifying 
spectacle, but it is amusing, and the 
burlesque audience always seems to find 
it thrilling. 

Every now and then (by accident) a 
young and pretty girl gets into a bur- 
lesque chorus. She is promptly elevated 
to the rank of leading lady, or “strip 
teaser,” and devotes her talents there- 
after to what is technically known as 
“teaser routine.” In the argot of the 
burlesque show, almost everything is 
“routine.” The use of the word corres- 
ponds pretty closely to the sedate dic- 
tionary definition. It is “a detailed 
method of procedure regularly fol- 
lowed,” according to the dictionary; and 
certainly nothing except the path of 
the moon around the earth was ever 
more regularly followed than “teaser 
routine.” Nothing about it ever varies, 
except, of course, the lady. Every few 
weeks the management has to get a new 
lady when the habitués are tired of be- 


THE GROTESQUE IN BURLESQUE 


The Anatomical Drama relies upon caricature and | 
rough humor for its appeal and its male characters 
attempt the bizarre in make-up. For instance, Joe 
Freed at the left approaches the clown in make-up. Al 
the right Maz Fields is the ‘‘dumb sap.” 
Billy Arlington who uses the oldest styles of the stage 


for his appeal—big feet, precariously suspended 
trousers and small hat 


holding the old one; though occasionally 
a very pretty girl can fill a theatre for 
the better part of a season by the dis- 
play of as much of a really charming 
figure as Article 1148 of the Criminal 
Code permits. 

No one really knows how much that 
is. But there is a tacit truce between the 
managers and the reformers so long as 
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the ladies stick to girdles and brassiéres. 
The audience, no doubt, would like to 
see the “teaser routine” go further. The 
reformers would like to stop it alto- 
gether. But each side has a pretty fair 
idea what a magistrate will commit on 
and what he won't. It is just another 
case of the irresistible force and the im- 
movable body. Every now and then 
somebody gets unduly daring and a 
rumpus follows. But the armistice is 
rarely broken. The reformers drop in 
once a year or so to “cover” the show 
and see whether it is bad enough to 
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prosecute. If there is an uproar—as 
when it was discovered a few months 
ago that a district attorney was part 
owner of the building housing a famous 
show,—it is always possible to intro- 
duce more extensive costumes for a week 
or two. The faithful audience grins and 
bears it, knowing perfectly well that the 
conventional undress will be resumed 
as soon as the uproar has quieted down. 
Even the uproar isn’t bad for business. 
It brings in curiosity seekers who would 
never go near a burlesque show other- 
wise. 

But it is time for a chaste descrip- 
tion of “teaser routine.” The band 
strikes up and there emerges a coy and 
charming lady, garbed with surprising 
completeness—though sometimes also 
with an inconsistent thinness—from top 
to toe. Who could be base enough to im- 
agine that this youthful innocent is about 
to do the teaser routine? She is so coy 
and modest. She is even wearing a hat, 
and her skirts are almost grandmother- 
ly in their fullness. She is here to sing 
and dance. Of course, no one knows 
what she is singing. The programme 
says it is a ditty called “O-Kay Baby,” 
but you have to take that on faith. (The 
authentic burlesque devotee lives main- 
ly on faith and hope.) The audience 
doesn’t know what the lady is singing. 
It is doubtful whether the lady does. 
Only the orchestra leader—not a com- 
municative individual—seems to have 
the least idea. He has the music before 
him; but his men seem to be largely 
improvising. 

Watch closely, however, and you will 
see that at the thrilling moment when 
she prepares to depart, the lady gives 
a final pirouette, which brings her skirt 
a chaste three inches above the instep, 
winks, removes her hat, and flashes out 
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of sight in the wings. It is the audience’s 
cue, to which it rises manfully. All be- 
holders burst into thunderous applause, 
which there is as yet nothing to justify. 
The young lady reappears, dances 
again; but this time on departing bares 
a coy square inch of collar bone or 
shoulder blade, not wholly unattractive. 

The audience smites its palms mighti- 
ly together. The young lady obligingly 
reappears and removes another garment. 
The comedy continues eight to a dozen 
times, until the young lady (who turns 
out to be surprisingly far from coy) is 
down to her girdle and brassi¢ére—the 
limit under Article 1148. That this is 
really the limit, the audience knows full 
well, but hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, especially in burlesque 
houses. The audience pathetically con- 
tinues to hope for something dreadful, 
which never happens. 


Tis a large part of burlesque tech- 
I nique to seem dreadful at the moment 
and yet remain amazingly good. It is a 
technique of innuendo, expressed in 
wiggles, on the firmly established legal 
principle that it is impossible to repro- 
duce a wiggle in court as evidence. As 
George Jean Nathan once observed, the 
humor is usually pretty innocent, and 
“it is only on very rare occasions that it 
gets within even hailing distance of 
much of that retailed in the Broadway 
pastures.” 

But everything is done to give an at- 
mosphere of persevering and conscien- 
tious iniquity. Between the acts, brass- 
lunged vocalists, with great pretense of 
secrecy, sell the same magazines that 
are openly displayed to the disfigure- 
ment of almost every newsstand outside. 
The amazing thing about the “burley- 
cues” is to see so much innocence so 
wickedly expressed. That is because 
burlesque is an infantile drama, the 
theatre of those who will never grow up. 
It has none of the grace and charm of 
childhood—only its occasional odd ob- 
scenities. The jokes of burlesque are 
the jokes of bad little boys. Its themes 
are the pre-occupations of bad little 
boys the world over. The female form 
(not so divine as it might be) is dis- 
played in every other number; and that, 
after all, is another subject on which 
bad little boys meditate a good deal. 
With all this there is not a little of the 
delight that English dramatists of the 
Restoration found in double entendres 
spoken by young girls; though, of 
course, burlesque has none of the finesse 
and wit and polish of Congreve, Dry- 


den, Wycherley and the gay abandoned 
wretches who applauded them. Still, one 
can imagine Charles II and his courtiers 
having a very good time almost any- 
where on “the wheel.” 





T Has been so ever since the vague 
ee somewhere between the Civil 
and Spanish-American wars—when 
American burlesque began to slide down 
hill. For this dismal little stage, now 
fighting the last rounds of a losing 
battle, is the unworthy heir of a lively 
tradition. There were days when bur- 
lesque really earned its name by bur- 
lesquing “serious” drama and the super- 
serious solemnities of grand opera. 

“Their wit,” wrote Laurence Hutton 
of two burlesques by John Broughton, 
(‘America’s Aristophanes”) “is never 
coarse, they ridicule nothing which is 
not a fit subject for ridicule, they out- 
rage no serious sentiment, they hurt no 
feelings, they offend no portion of the 
community, they shock no modesty, they 
never blaspheme.” 

A more complete description of what 
modern burlesque is not, would be hard 
to find. 

Even in its best days, burlesque had 
a vein of rather obvious humor which 
could easily degenerate into coarseness, 
though in the beginning it was harmless 
enough. The transformation of the bur- 
lesque shows from a theatre of parody 
to girl shows pure and simple (or at 
least simple) is sometimes attributed 
to Lydia Thompson and her “British 
Blondes,” who descended upon defense- 
less America in 1868. They played paro- 
dies, but the company was obstreperous- 
ly feminine, and American managers 
took the hint. Thereafter, they empha- 
sized femininity instead of parody. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
“British Blondes” were really respon- 
sible for modern burlesque. The Black 
Crook, innocuously revived a year or so 
ago by Christopher Morley, had com- 
pletely ruined New York morals as early 
as 1866, and the town has never recov- 
ered. It was The Black Crook which first 
introduced this puritanic continent to 
diaphanous drapery. Moralists de- 
nounced it furiously, so furiously that 
the show ran for sixteen months with 
receipts of over a million dollars. 

It was not many years before bur- 
lesque had definitely slipped. The bur- 
lesque theatre was now a place against 
which every parent warned good little 
boys, and to which good little boys in- 
fallibly went. But in that remote period, 
the burlesque audience had roughly the 
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same idea of feminine pulchritude as the 
painter Rubens. In those glad, mad days 
the chorus was described as “The Beef 
Trust,’ and one famous manager would 
have no chorus girl who weighed less 
than 180 pounds. The chorus had the 
proportions of Amazons—indeed, the 
“March of the Amazons,” bearing prop- 
erty spears, was the delirious climax of 
an evening’s iniquity. All performers 
wore tights, such deviltry as boldly dis- 
played epidermis being inconceivable by 
burlesque managers, who waited for the 
big Broadway revues to lead the way 
before they ventured. Only gradually 
did the ideal of the svelte figure come in, 
but it came at last. 

The united competition of movies, 
talkies, musical comedy, and revue is 
hard for contemporary burlesque to 
meet in the largest cities. Respectable 
family parties now go to the talkies for 
cheap entertainment, and they take their 
iniquity, in New York at least, at the 
gorgeous Broadway revues if they can 
afford them. Parodies of other shows, 
burlesque’s original raison d’étre, have 
pretty largely been taken over by the 
big revues. And, besides, to appreciate 
a parody one must have seen the origi- 
nal. When burlesque began, the theatre 
was cheap and the whole country—ex- 
cept the very pious—went to it. Thanks 
to barn-stormers, you could see almost 
any play almost anywhere, and some 
of the players in the “ten, twent’, thirt’ ” 
were fairly competent. Today the Amer- 
ican theatre is concentrated in New 
York; and both the “original” play and 
the revue which parodies it are expen- 
sive. It is hard to “put across” any 
parody. 

That is one reason why contemporary 
burlesque has generally abandoned par- 
ody and permanently fallen back on the 
stock resource of every dramatist in 
difficulty: sex. It has not resorted to 
the other stock device of the Broadway 
playwright: profanity. There is no 
“thrill” about an oath in the ears of the 
burlesque devotee. He habitually hears 
and utters too many of them. Even 
where the treatment of sex is concerned, 
the more daring revues give the bur- 
lesque shows a risqué run for their 
money. The big revues present more 
gorgeous girls more completely “glori- 
fied” —i.e., denuded—than the burlesque 
manager can hope for. The glittering 
spectacles of contemporary staging are 
likewise beyond his purse. 

But he plugs along, doing the best he 
can with sex, the good old stand-by, 
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b> We Have a House Plan << 


President Abbott Lawrence Lowell 

of Harvard University was startled 
when recently he read the headlines of 
the Boston American announcing ‘“‘Har- 
vard Democracy Units to Smash Gold 
Coast.” The occasion was the formal 
opening of Dunster and Lowell Houses, 
the first two residential quadrangles to 
be completed of a series financed by the 
$12,000,000 gift of Edward S. Hark- 
ness, but since the Harvard “gold 
coast” in the implied sense of the word 
had ceased to exist nearly twenty years 
before, and since there had been prac- 
tically no mention of democracy in con- 
nection with the house plan project, the 
august amazement of Harvard’s head 
was something more than excusable. 

The true significance of the inaugura- 
tion of this academic innovation at Cam- 
bridge can only be appreciated by those 
who realize that the house plan was 
undertaken and its ultimate accomplish- 
ment assured long before it was naively 
recommended by a Harvard student 
council and long before the name of 
Harkness achieved the significance of 
a Lorenzo by the banks of the Charles. 

Speaking at a dinner given by the edi- 
tors of the Harvard Crimson, semi-oftficial 
undergraduate daily, the year the adop- 
tion of the house plan was announced, 
Dr. Lowell explained that his entire ad- 
ministration of twenty years had been 
dedicated to the preparations for and 
establishment of these new academic 
units. 

“TI do not want to believe,” said Dr. 
Lowell, “that this plan to which the 
administration has committed itself is 
any mere whim of the moment or project 
undertaken without the most mature 
consideration and extended discussion. 
I can assure you that this innovation in 
the Harvard scheme of things has been 
in my mind for a period covering a 
score of years, and that in the spring of 
1909 as I was assuming the duties of 
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my new office as university president, I 
was even then revolving in my mind the 
outlines of the project that has since 
evolved itself into the house plan of 
today.” 

In these few words Dr. Lowell ex- 
plains and clarifies the motivation of 
his every act of stewardship, and in the 
light of their significance it is possible 
to read the meaning of every innova- 
tion which has been undertaken on the 
Harvard scene during the last two 
decades, coming to a climax with the 
acceptance of the Harkness gift for the 
establishment of a series of small col- 
leges at Cambridge, much after the 
manner of the similar academic units 
comprised by the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

The first suggestion that the most 
sweeping innovation made of recent 
years on the American educational scene 
should be associated with the name of 
Harkness and the Standard Oil millions 
came in the fall of 1928 when Harvard 
authorities announced the acceptance 
of the sum of $3,000,000 from Mr. 
Harkness to be used in instituting a 
system of small colleges within the un- 
dergraduate subdivision of the Uni- 
versity. 

Shortly after this an additional gift 
of $10,000,000 was accepted and the 
actual planning of the house project was 
undertaken. The understanding between 
Mr. Harkness and President Lowell 
covered the complete cost of the 
finished housing units, the expense of 
which was first estimated by Harvard 
architects at slightly less than $12,- 
000,000, although subsequent altera- 
tions increased this estimate. 





The fact that Mr. Harkness was 
himself a Yale graduate and had 
already favored the New Haven uni- 
versity with substantial gifts, notably 
$1,000,000 in 1924 for the establish- 
ment of a school of the drama to be 
directed by Professor George P. Baker, 
who had left Harvard under curious 
circumstances, naturally aroused inter- 
ested comment on his gift to the Cam- 
bridge institution. Nor was this lessened 
by the fact that Mr. Harkness’s mother, 
the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, had 
already presented Yale with the $9,- 
000,000 Memorial Quadrangle. 

It was not wholly surprising, there- 
fore, to those in touch with Yale affairs 
when President Angell issued at New 
Haven a statement that the gift for the 
house plan which had been accepted by 
Harvard had previously been offered to 
Yale, but that the offer had been allowed 
to lapse due to the Yale Corporation’s 
indecision as to the advisability of the 
project. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Harkness went about 
peddling his largesses at Harvard in 
any feeling of pique, since his offer was 
reopened to Yale as soon as the project 
was assured of adoption on the banks 
of the Charles, and accepted by Yale 
in January of this year. 

“Since the first offer was made in 
1928,” said the report of the acceptance 
of the Harkness gift, “a joint commit- 
tee representing the faculty and the 
corporation have completed a compre- 
hensive survey and announcement of 
the gift followed the acceptance of its 
report by Mr. Harkness.” 

This constitutes, of course, only a 
cursory outline of the relations of Mr. 
Harkness with Harvard and with the 
authorities of his own alma mater, and 
the gifts to these universities total but 
a fraction of the many charities and 
endowments which bear the name of 
Harkness the world over, but it will 
suffice as an outline of the financing of 
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the house plan as it is visible at Cam- 
bridge today and as it is being developed 
under the academic elms of old Yale. 

More than any other aspect of Har- 
vard during the transition period which 
led up to the adoption of the house plan 
is one which perhaps illustrates how 
carefully the plans for the undertak- 
ing were laid by President Lowell. Be- 
fore the War a series of freshman dor- 
mitories had been erected by the Uni- 
versity in the region bounded on two 
sides by the river and Boylston Street, 
and these structures, for the first time 
in the architectural history of the Uni- 
versity, were erected in the form of 
quadrangles, each complete with its own 
dining halls, kitchens and common as- 
sembly rooms. A few years later when 
the housing situation at Cambridge be- 
came acute a series of new residential 
halls were erected at the west end of 
Harvard Yard, so planned that, taken 
in conjunction with the older structures 
adjacent to them, they also formed a 
number of intimate quadrangles. Un- 
able to foresee precisely what geo- 
graphic position the first units of the 
house plan might occupy when the 
project became a reality, Dr. Lowell 
provided two quadrangle systems, either 
or both of which would be suitable, when 
time was ripe, for conversion into house 
plan units. As it happened, the Uni- 
versity expanded in a southerly direc- 
tion, and today the freshman dormitories 
erected before the War are being trans- 
formed into separate residential colleges. 

The precise relationship between the 
house plan and the much discussed 
tutorial system and general examina- 
tions at Harvard, innovations provid- 
ing for a series of general tests in fields 
not covered by the individual student’s 
concentrated studies, is best explained 
by a recent editorial in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 

“The house plan is a logical out- 
growth,” said the Bulletin, “‘of the prin- 
ciples of self-education and of adjust- 
ment of instruction and college life to 
the individual, which have been at the 
base of all our development for a score 
of years. It is, no doubt, a great experi- 
ment, but it is also the consummation 
of changes that have been going on. It 
is a natural supplement to the general 
examination and tutorial system. It fol- 
lows upon them and without them would 
be less effective and lose much of its 
significance. The general examinations 
and tutorial system and the houses all 
aim to increase the student’s de- 
pendence upon his own efforts and to 


stir his desire to make the effort; to 
enlarge self-education under guidance 
with more guidance.” 

Thus it will be seen that each de- 
parture which has had its effect upon 
the life of the Harvard undergraduate 
body—the inauguration of the tutorial 
system (to which we will refer again), 
the general examinations and reading 
examinations in modern languages, the 
reading periods at mid-years and at 
June, the abolition of the elective sys- 
tem as established by President Lowell’s 
predecessor in office, Charles William 
Eliot, and the substitution therefor of 
a plan requiring the student to con- 
centrate in a specific field of endeavor, 
and the architectural planning of the 
University already mentioned—all were 
part of a carefully prearranged plan for 
the remolding of Harvard College, phy- 
sically and administratively, along lines 
nearer the heart’s desire of Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell. 

But while the finished product, the 
actual institution as it is visible func- 
tioning and undergoing necessary modi- 
fications of detail by the banks of the 
Charles today, may appear to the casual 
eye the effortless realization of an ideal, 
the truth is that a world of bitterness 
and controversy and opposition and not 
a little forthright comedy have illus- 
trated its gradual progress toward exist- 
ence. 


HE first proposals of the house 
oe were made in the spring of 1926 
when a committee of ten undergraduates 
proposed radical changes in the physical 
and social fabric of Harvard College. 
This, so far as the public and the stu- 
dent body was concerned,:was the first 
mention of the house plan, but in the 
light of later developments few have 
been so ingenuous as to believe that 
the idea actually originated during the 
committee’s deliberations, and since that 
time the controversy which attended the 
discussion of the project and the rival 
uproars of outraged alumni and militant 
defenders of the administration have 
been echoed and recorded with gusto and 
fidelity to detail by the public prints. 

The first exchanges, naturally 
enough, took place in the compara- 
tive privacy of the Alumni Weekly and 
the Harvard Crimson, but as the con- 
testants warmed to their task and the 
mutual compliments more nearly ap- 
proached the genealogical in tone, the 
public became increasingly appreciative 
of the fine show being staged beneath 
the academic elms, until finally the Har- 
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vard Lampoon, with characteristic deli- 
cacy and reserve, flaunted the Univer- 
sity’s soiled linen the length and breadth 
of Mount Auburn Street and overnight 
tripled its circulation. 

But while the battle raged about 
him in sulphurous splendor, President 
Lowell paid no heed and proceeded with 
his plans to make the house plan a 
reality despite hell, high water and the 
opposition of the Porcellian Club. The 
necessary funds for the project were 
promised by Mr. Harkness; the offi. 
cial Harvard architects—appropriately 
named the firm of Coolidge, Shepley. 
Bullfinch and Abbott—drew up plans, 
and the masters of the first two houses, 
to be named Dunster and Lowell in 
honor of the first and most recent presi- 
dents of the University, were selected. 

In appointing former dean Chester 
Noyes Greenough as master of Dunster 
House, President Lowell showed a dis- 
crimination generally recognized and 
applauded, as was demonstrated by the 
speed with which the applications for 
admission to this unit were filled. 

But the choice of Professor Julian 
L. Coolidge of the Department of 
Mathematics as the house master of 
Lowell House, a selection generally be- 
li- +d at Cambridge to have been made 
because few other faculty members 
were entirely willing to undertake the 
duties implied, was not altogether 
happy. 

To begin with there was the Watch 
and Ward affair. The details of this 
famous trial need not be rehearsed here, 
but it will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Coolidge resigned from the 
Watch and Ward Society of New Eng- 
land, a self-constituted moral organiza- 
tion, now practically discredited, after 
he had been appointed master of Lowell 
House and after the proprietor of Dun- 
ster House Bookshop, located in the 
midst of Harvard dormitories and for 
years patronized almost exclusively by 
Harvard students, had been arrested 
for the sale to an agent provocateur of 
the society of a copy of D. H. Law- 
rence’s Lady Chatterly’s Lover. Stu- 
dent opinion, thoroughly outraged over 
the affair, which later achieved the 
dimensions of a celebrated case, was 
quick to turn against Professor Coolidge. 
who had gone on record condoning the 
actions of the vice society’s agents, and 
a barrage of ridicule, abuse and bur- 
lesquing was laid down by student 
papers, led by the Harvard Crimson. 

Not only was the former Watch and 
Ward director held up to scorn in a 
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manner which at times bordered on the 
impudent, but the applications for mem- 
bership in Lowell House immediately 
fell off in a manner alarming to the 
authorities, and numbers of application 
blanks for house membership were re- 
turned to University Hall marked 
“Dunster House or none.” 

As if this were not unfortunate 
enough for the smooth sailing of Presi- 
dent Lowell’s cherished project, Mrs. 
Julian Lowell Coolidge had managed to 
attract a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to herself as a militant temperance 
leader, and her activities and _ pro- 
nunciamientos as an officer of a Boston 
prohibition society did not recom- 


room both yesterday and the day before. 

I am sorry to have to speak about so 
personal a matter, but it does seem to me 
that if you must read such literature as 
part of your Lowell House education you 
might have the good taste not to expose 
what may most charitably be called your 
weakness. 

I have talked the matter over with my 
senior tutor and both of us feel inclined 
to be lenient since it is your first lapse. 
But I am afraid that a repetition of this 
offense will have to be punished by your 
writing out some appropriate resolve 500 
times. 


Yours for Lowell House, 
J. L. C. 





mend the impending Coolidge 
régime at Lowell House to those 
students who were fond of a high- 
ball or two before setting out for 
the Somerset for Friday night 
debutante parties. Mrs. Coolidge’s 
resignation as an active dry, how- 
ever, was shortly forthcoming, 
suggested, it was rumored in 
Mount Auburn Street, by the very 
highest University authority as a 
measure of student pacification 
and general discretion. 

But this was by no means the 
end of the storm which centered 
about the unhappy mathematics 
professor, and a few weeks later 
the Harvard Crimson was again 
enabled to wield a satirical stiletto 
upon him when, with almost un- 
believable naivete, the house mas- 
ter circulated among the pros- 
pective Lowell House members a 
letter urging them to raise their 
academic standing for the honor 
of their chosen college, and asking 
them if they didn’t “think it a 
good idea to climb upon the band- 
wagon” of creditable marks. 

Hardly believing their senses, 
the editors of the Crimson read his ap- 
peal and, convinced at last that their 
eyes did not deceive them, rushed to 
their writing machines to “do a job” of 
the first magnitude on Julian Lowell 
Coolidge. The job consisted of a series 
of “sample letters appropriate for simi- 
lar offenses in the future,” the work of 
Geoffrey Parsons, jr., of the “Crime” 
editorial board, burlesquing Professor 
Coolidge’s original circular. One sample 
will suffice. 


Dear Mr. McNogg: 

It has been called to my attention by 
one of the Goodies (Harvard designation 
of chambermaid) that a copy of Liberty 
was lying open on your desk in your 
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The Harvard student body was 
charmed. Mason Hammond, Professor 
Coolidge’s head tutor who had once 
declared: “We want to make Lowell 
House just as much like Balliol as pos- 
sible,’ was outraged. And the public 
prints, sensing the growing significance 
of the baiting of the house master, re- 
ported the episode in detail. 

“The student attitude,” said the Bos- 
ton Herald, “revealing itself in several 
ways, has reached a point where the 
matter is giving the officials of the Uni- 
versity some concern. . . . The action 
of the paper represented an _ under- 
graduate sentiment that has been crys- 
tallizing for more than two months ever 
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since it became generally known that 
Professor Coolidge was prominently 
identified with the Watch and Ward 
Society of New England.” 

Thus it was that while the affairs of 
Dunster House, under the entirely com- 
petent guidance of Dean Greenough, 
prospered and waxed mightily, its aca- 
demic twin was progressing not without 
difficulties. 

At the time of the inception of the 
house plan the Harvard authorities an- 
nounced their intention of having each 
of the new academic units represent a 
cross section of the student body so 
that all branches of college endeavor, 
social, scholastic and extra-cur- 
ricular, might be represented in 
each group. It was thought desir- 
able, it was stated in these an- 
nouncements, for students with 
variant interests and social back- 
grounds to be brought together in 
each residential unit in order that 
a synthesis of interests and sym- 
pathies might be accomplished. 

That this original plan has been 
considerably modified became gen- 
erally known when it was dis- 
covered that in the actual selec- 
tion of the personnel of Dunster 
House a large group of students of 
the closest imaginable tastes and 
social positions who were, in fact, 
graduates of the same preparatory 
school, had been admitted as a unit 
after individual members of the 
group had refused to apply for 
rooms unless their friends be al- 
lowed to enter with them. 

In general, however, the prepa- 
ration for the new academic scheme 
of things had been so compre- 
hensive and the foundations for its 
adoption so firmly laid by twenty 
years of foresighted planning on 
the part of President Lowell, that 
the house plan in its entirety was found 
to be applicable to almost every aspect 
of Harvard undergraduate existence. 

The entire trend of the college 
curriculum during the Lowell adminis- 
tration has been away from the elec- 
tive system instituted by President 
Eliot toward a plan of concentration 
and distribution of courses by the 
terms of which every student ‘“‘must 
know at least one thing well’ and have a 
more or less comprehensive knowledge 
of subjects germane to it, and to make 
certain that this might not result in an 
unbalanced education in the individual, 
a series of “general examinations” was 

(Please Turn to Page 716) 
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INETEEN-THIRTY has been a 

bad year for both profits and 

prophets, and in spite of the ob- 
vious hazard of further soothsaying 
this scribe humbly ventures the pre- 
diction that the coming year will be 
better for both. The story of business 
in 1930 is one of hope deferred. Few 
believed at the beginning of the year 
that the country faced a major depres- 
sion. The forecasters were confidently 
predicting that the seasonal upturn in 
the spring would usher in a definite re- 
covery. In anticipation of this improve- 
ment the stock market in the first quar- 
ter regained nearly half the losses of 
the previous autumn. 

When the predicted improvement 
failed to arrive in the spring the fore- 
casters simply postponed the date of 
its arrival to the fall. “The only ques- 
tion,” said one of them, “is as to the 
speed, vigor and permanence of the re- 
covery during the remainder of the 
year.” At midyear a dozen of the lead- 
ing statistical services were consulted 
by the writer of these lines; every one 
of them was optimistic, and the only 
doubt expressed by any of them was 
whether the improvement would be more 
than moderate before the end of the 
year. Not a one of them gave an inkling 
of what has since happened. In place of 
the predicted improvement industrial 
activity has dropped to about 20 per 
cent below normal; stock prices have 
broken through the low point reached 
during the panic of November, 1929, 
and unemployment has attained the 
status of a national emergency. 

The repeated disappointments of the 
past twelve months have naturally had 
their effect on business men’s psy- 
chology. Their optimism of last spring 
and last autumn has vanished, and the 
end of the year finds them full of doubts 
and foreboding. There is no need of 
blinking the fact that during the clos- 
ing weeks of 1930 pessimism has had 
full sway. 

This feeling is understandable, but 
is there any ground for such despond- 
ency? Do we face still further reces- 
sions, or is this merely the darkest hour 
before the dawn? For answer we may 
turn to past experience with similar 
periods of depression, and a study of 
these gives good grounds for the ex- 
pectation that the coming year will 
bring improvement. Hence the prophecy 
ventured at the beginning of this article. 













By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


And now the reasons for the faith that 
is in us. 

1. The average duration of depres- 
sions in past years has been sixteen 
months. The present trouble has been 
in evidence for eighteen months. Fur- 
thermore, the low levels to which busi- 
ness activity has sunk seem in them- 
selves to indicate that a rebound will 
soon be in order. Business cannot re- 
main indefinitely below normal, unless 
the country is undergoing a social and 
economic revolution which will result 
in a permanent lowering of living stand- 
ards and give us a new normal below 
the old. Even to the most bearish ob- 
server this is unthinkable. 

2. In previous depressions a definite 
upturn has been only a matter of a few 
months after the bottom has _ been 
reached, and if the business cycle still 
behaves according to precedent the 
move toward recovery should be well 
under way before the end of 1931. 

3. The decline of wholesale prices, 
which in past months has been so drastic, 
has slackened, though it is not yet com- 
pletely checked, and there are many 
indications that a stable level is being 
approached. 

4. The overproduction in so many 
basic industries is being slowly but 
steadily corrected. In some lines a bal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion has already been effected. In others 
consumption has overtaken production, 
and the surplus stocks which have de- 
pressed the markets are being worked 
off. 

5. Money continues easy. This alone 
will not suffice to bring on a business 
revival, but its beneficent effect will be 
increasingly in evidence as other influ- 
ences become more favorable. 

A consideration of the collective in- 
fluence of these various factors seems 
to warrant the conclusion that business 
is going to be better in 1931. This does 
not mean that we are going to have a 
boom or even a quick return to normal. 
Indeed, the prospect points rather to 
slow and moderate improvement of 
varying degree in different lines of 
business. The deep inroads which have 
been made on purchasing power will 
prevent a speedy return to consumption 
on the scale of 1928-29, There will be 
some wreckage to clear away as condi- 
tions begin to improve, In past years, 
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for example, the upturn has often 
brought a temporary increase in busi- 
ness failures, because many weak con- 
cerns which had been nursed through 
the hard times found it impossible to 
keep going when this support was re- 
moved. 

For a time, therefore, we may expect 
a mixture of some bad news with the 
good, and it may be hard at first to de- 
termine whether the trend is really up- 
ward. The improvement will not appear 
in all lines at once. After some have 
definitely turned the corner others will 
be just beginning that painful process 
so aptly designated as “dragging bot- 
tom.” No two periods of recovery are 
alike, but those of past years show cer- 
tain general resemblances, and if the 
usual developments are repeated we 
may expect a moderate firming-up of 
money rates and security prices as one 
of the initial steps in recovery. 

Production in most basic industries 
should improve during the year, and 
with this will come increased employ- 
ment. There will probably be some 
further readjustments of wages, and 
wage-levels by the end of the year may 
show some recession from those of 1930. 
Any decline of buying power from this 
cause, however, should be offset by the 
lower cost of living and by the larger 
number of workers on factory payrolls. 
In brief, the coming year should bring 
a check to the recessions which during 
1930 were noted all along the line, and 
this should be followed by irregular im- 
provement, with the trend becoming 
more favorable as we get farther away 
from the troubles of the past year. 

In presenting 1930 in retrospect and 
1931 in prospect it is hard to resist the 
temptation to sermonize a bit, and espe- 
cially so when this is the season for 
swearing off from bad habits and turn- 
ing over a new leaf. But instead of a 
sermon, let us be content with a text. 
It is taken from an address recently 
delivered by Thomas W. Lamont be- 
fore the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“These ill times will pass, but mean- 
while it will be of avail for us to recall 
the sins of omission and of commission 
by which we have added to our burdens. 
personal and collective. The trying ex- 
periences through which we are pass- 
ing may ultimately be a fine thing for 
us—but only if we are wise enough to 
take them to heart.” 
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b> The Stream of Business << 


>pA New Deal 


runs) to the nearest exit, we can 

discern no concerted movement 
to grab his coat-tails and delay his de- 
parture. The old gentleman was a long 
time with us and we shall not soon for- 
get him, but it will be pleasant to have, 
for the next twelvemonth, the company 
of a successor whose digestion is better 
and whose arteries show no sign of 
sclerosis. 

It would be absurd, of course, to ar- 
gue that everything will undergo a sud- 
den change for the better merely be- 
cause a new calendar hangs on the office 
wall. January, 1931, is bound to have 
many characteristics in common with 
December, 1930. Unemployment will 
continue; weak banks will close; inef- 
ficient manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing enterprises will fail. Such 
things always happen in January. 

Nevertheless, there is tremendous 
power in the psychology of a new deal, 
a fresh start, another chance. The mere 
act of writing 1931 instead of 1930 in 
dating letters and checks is going to 
help all of us to achieve a saner, health- 
ier, more cheerful point of view. It 
will reduce the pressure, remove the 
tension and relieve the paralysis of the 
fountain pen that has done so much to 
keep business in hobbles during 1930. 

We firmly believe that 1931 will be 
the year of the Big Recovery. And we 
sincerely hope that the recovery will not 
be too big. With inventories low all 
along the line, a sudden resumption of 
large-scale buying might easily plunge 
us into a seller’s market, with prices 
skyrocketing and inflation once more on 
the way. From this, good Lord, deliver 


us! 


\ S THE year 1930 walks (not 


>>Honorable Mention 


Sine, O Muse, the heroic derring-do of 
the mighty men of Maine. To be specific, 
Muse, (and why shouldn’t we be?) we 
mean the Knox Woolen Company of 
Camden, which manufactures special- 
ties for paper mills and has been operat- 
ing for 66 years with only one lapse of 
six weeks, caused by water shortage. 
And what, O Muse, do you suppose 
the Knox Woolen Company has done at 
the end of the year 1930? You’d never 
guess. It has declared an extra dividend 
of 97.5%, which means that it is dis- 


By FRANK A. FALL 


tributing to its stockholders the neat 
sum of $585,000. This is in addition to 
a regular dividend of 10 per cent. 

Now you might as well put away that 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 

Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926=100) 
December 18—79.4. (Crump’s British Index—1926 
=100) December 18—69.9. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended December 6—787,173 cars (increase of 
85,088 over preceding week; reduction of 149,652 
under same week of 1929). 


Steel Ingot Production Week ended December 13 
—37% of capacity (same as preceding week; re- 
duction of 26.5% under same week of 1929). 


Crude Oil Production Week ended December 13— 
daily average gross 2,232,850 barrels (increase of 
3,600 over preceding week; reduction of 389,400 
under same week of 1929). 

Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) Week 
ended December 18—$10,501,221,000 (increase of 
30.2% over preceding week; reduction of 14.3% 
under same week of 1929). 


Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended December 18—604 (increase of 42 over pre- 
ceding week and of 106 over same week of 1929). 


notebook and pencil, Muse, because 
you'll have a tough time getting hold of 
any of that stock. It is so closely held 
that it hasn’t shown up in the open 
market for the past fifteen years. But 
we'd like to have you meet the treasurer, 
C. W. Babb, who will explain to you 
that while the business was 14.3% less 
in 1930 than in 1929, reduced prices for 
raw materials made it unnecessary to 
draw on the company’s surplus for pur- 
chasing. And the plant, thank you, is 
running on full time. 

Before you make your getaway, Muse, 
don’t you think that if our newspapers 
would sell stories like this half as well 
as they have sold the depression, we 
should be lots better off than we are 
right now? We thought you would, 
Muse. Come back and sing for us again 
as soon as you can. 


>>America’s Nuremberg 


Toys are manufactured in many cities of 
the United States, but the claims of 
Philadelphia for recognition as the toy 
capital of the country appear to be get- 
ting stronger each year. On Christmas 
day children in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and even in the igloos of the 
far north found under their trees and in 
their stockings playthings originating in 
the Philadelphia branch of Santa 
Claus, Unlimited. 

Bigger and better toys—and more 
lasting. Ten or twelve years ago a large 


proportion of the toys wrapped and 
stowed away on Christmas eve were 
junk by Christmas night, and New 
Year’s day was the absolute deadline. 

A decade ago many children were 
satisfied with a plaything that was 
simply pleasing to the eye. The young- 
sters of today are more sophisticated— 
everything must “work.”’ When Dad was 
a boy his toy sailboat was a roughly 
shaped block of wood with a single sail. 
Son has to have a completely rigged 
boat, or a toy motor that can scoot across 
a miniature lake. Little Sister requisi- 
tions a doll that can walk, talk and go to 
sleep, a doll house full of furniture and 
utensils, and a piano on which she can 
play, or nearly play. 

While toys are made chiefly for chil- 
dren, they are important also to grown- 
ups, who design, manufacture and sell 
them, and are not above playing with 
them. No one knows in how many homes 
the Christmas peace has been broken by 
the complaint: “Mother, please come 
and make Dad let me play with my 
electric train!” 


>>Goods—In and Out 


Born exporters and importers will give 
a hand to Foreign T'rade (Appleton $5) 
by Dr. Grover G. Huebner and Dr. 
Roland L. Kramer, respectively profes- 
sor and assistant professor of Commerce 
and Transportation at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The material covers both the the- 
oretical and the practical aspects of 
foreign trade, with particular reference 
to the United States. Part I is devoted 
entirely to the general principles gov- 
erning international commerce; Part II 
to methods of foreign trade promotion 
by government and private agencies; 
Part III to the prevailing export and 
import trading organizations; Part IV 
to financial practices in foreign trade; 
and Part V to export and import trade 
methods and technique. 4 

A particularly valuable chapter is 
that devoted to the Customs Service, in 
which all the changes brought about by 
the Customs Service Act are recorded. 
The authors take full account of the 
new tariff of 1930 and their presenta- 
tion of other recently developed factors 
in export and import trade make their 
offering literally up-to-the-minute. For- 
eign Trade is a complete manual of for- 
eign merchandizing. 
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>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books — The Theatre—The Movies 


A Happy Life 


66 ALL no man happy until he is 
C dead,” says the philosopher. 
And even that is advice of doubt- 

ful value, for no one can know what 
were the secret hopes of another’s heart 
nor how far short they fell of realiza- 
tion. But if the persistence throughout 
life of a dream is the first requisite of 
happiness, then the artist above all men 
is happy, for the pursuit of beauty is 
the one unfailing dream. In John Elliott 
(Houghton, Mifflin $7.50) Maud Howe 
Elliott writes the story of the artist who 
was her husband, and it is an excep- 
tionally happy story. This biography 
presents again the subtle problem of 
style: what is it that has made 
it so full of charm, what is it 
that made this reviewer read 
it through without stopping, 
that makes her regret keenly 
that she did not see it in time 
to recommend it for Christ- 
mas giving? Something more 
than the content; something 
of spirig and grace which en- 
shrines in the pages of a book 
a personality not unique as 
personalities go, but capable 


songs. After their marriage, the Elliotts 
lived for many years either in Rome or 
in Boston. Elliott retained his British 
citizenship, but came to be regarded and 
cherished as an American. The magnum 
opus of his life, and one which cost him 
eight years of gruelling work, was his 
ceiling for the Boston Public Library, 
the building which Sargent and Abbey 
helped to decorate. But he is better 
known to Americans generally through 
two other things, his head of Dante, 
which thousands of us have seen in re- 
production without knowing who the 
painter was, and his collection of war 







are now in the National Museum in 
Washington. New Yorkers will remem- 
ber when they were shown at Knoedlers, 
here, and sold for the benefit of one of 
the War-Blinded funds. Elliott died in 
1925, as young in heart as when he met 
Maud Howe in the diligence in Italy 
and saw her first in a flash of lightning. 

Whatever may be the artistic value 
of Elliott’s work (and about that this 
reviewer has neither knowledge nor 
opinions to offer), he was in character 
the perfect artist. His letters to his wife 
are alive with fluctuations from despair 
over apparent failure to boyish joy over 
success. He was incapable of com- 
promise where his ideal of beauty or of 
honor was concerned. Again and again 
he painted out the work of months. 
Nothing that he made quite 
suited him. He slaved over a 
group of illustrations for a 
book of fairy tales, as he did 
over the “Triumph of Time” 
for the Boston Library. Only 
by drastic methods could he 
ever be got to say that a thing 
was done, and to put down his 
brushes. He had the feminine 
traits so characteristic of the 
artist, tenderness, care over 
trifles, the gift for finding 





of persisting, capable of being 
translated into words, capable 
of rising like fragrance from 
these turning pages. Mostly, 








SPORTSMAN’S WINTER 





pleasure in simple things. 
Pans and nymphs, he de- 
lighted to paint. The record 
of his summers at Cornish as 





they are Elliott’s own words, 
or the words of friends about 
him, for Mrs. Elliott’s work 
has consisted largely in edit- 
ing. But by an occasional chapter, by 
interpolated paragraphs, she has made 
out of letters a living portrait. 

John Elliott was a lowland Scotsman, 
son of a great border family. Brought 
up in simple, rural surroundings and 
orphaned young, he soon found his way 
into the artistic life of London, where 
his intellect and charm made him friends 
who never forgot him. Studying in Paris 
in the late 70’s and early 80’s, he worked 
under the major painters of the time 
and with the rising ones. In Italy, un- 
der tenderly romantic circumstances, he 
met Maud Howe, who was traveling 
with her mother, the great-hearted Julia 
Ward Howe, whose Battle Hymn of the 
Republic is the noblest of American folk- 





Decorations from “A Winter Miscellany” by Humbert Wolfe 
(Viking Press) 


portraits. The Elliotts were in Rome 
at the time of the Messina earthquake. 
Elliott was the first man to answer Am- 
bassador Griscom’s call for American 
volunteers, and he was the architect and 
builder of the city which sprang up for 
the survivors of the disaster upon the 
ruins of old Messina. For this work, he 
was highly honored in Italy and at 
home. At the time of the World War his 
efforts to volunteer for any sort of active 
service being met everywhere by the 
laconic “too old,” he remembered work 
done at the time of the Boer War and 
made his contribution through portraits, 
from photographs, hints, wisps of 
memory, of the fallen men of the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille. Most of these portraits 


of his years in Rome is full of 
the love of nature. 

The Elliotts lived among 
the great of two continents. Their 
friends were kings and authors, presi- 
dents and painters; and Roman cooks 
and begging friars. They lived, happily 
for them, at a time when Bohemia and 
Belgravia lay side by side and spoke a 
common language; and that language 
was not of stocks and bonds and liquor. 
Their lives were rich and full. This book 
speaks of no children. Perhaps that was 
the secret hope of John Elliott’s life 
which was not realized. We cannot 
know. We can only read his story, as his 
wife tells it, and say, “This was a happy 
man.” That happy man lives in this 
book as he must live in the hearts of 
those who were his friends. 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 
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December 31, 1930 


The Week’s Reading 


«cy Emr Eriksson, Discoverer of Amer- 

L ica,” by Edward F. Gray (Oxford 
University Press $7.50). As usual, not 
the discoverer but the exploiter is re- 
membered. But Mr. Gray, discussing the 
voyages in 1003 and subsequent years 
which brought the Icelanders to the 
coast of what is now the United States, 
seeks by no means to minimize the dis- 
covery of Columbus. There is no record 
of a settlement, even “temporarily per- 
manent,” on the coast of Massachusetts, 
where Mr. Gray places the landing point 
of the Viking sailor, whichever one he 
was, who first saw our shores. The claims 
of Norse discovery rest on 
the records of two Icelandic 
sagas, and they seem to be 
verified. Mr. Gray discusses 
the sagas in great detail 
and gives long excerpts in 
translation. Their story is a 
familiar one of hardihood and 
brutality. That there was a 
Norse settlement of consider- 
able size in Greenland for 
several centuries is well 
known, and there is nothing 
impossible about the belief 
that Leif or one of his fol- 
lowers should have sailed 
down on a voyage of explora- . 
tion to Martha’s Vineyard, found the 
climate agreeable and the land fertile, 
and decided to plant a colony there. The 
plan was never realized. There is a 
bloody record of treachery in which a 
Vikingess somewhat reminiscent of the 
Brynhilde of the Niebelungen Saga 
played a part, and of death at the hands 
of the Skraellings, mysterious natives 
more Eskimo than Red Indian. Mr. 
Gray bases his claim for Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and a little island off its tip, on 
data as to shore line, currents and so 
forth found in the sagas. He has found 
no traces of building; and the runic in- 
scription discovered on a rock on the 
coast of Martha’s Vineyard a few years 
ago turns out to be a good deal like 
Mr. Pickwick’s Bilst-um-pshi-s-m-ark- 
stone. But the conjecture is fascinating. 
Unfortunately, the material in Mr. 
Gray’s book is more interesting than his 
manner of handling it. 


c¢ A Winter Miscellany” by Humbert 

Wolfe (Viking Press $2.50) is 
an entirely delightful anthology which 
should have got onto the Christmas list. 
The English poet, whose light verse is 
cherished by those who know it, having 


decided to compile an anthology, feared 
that he didn’t know enough about any 
subject to use it as a basis for such 
work. Then he discovered that he knew 
a lot about winter. And so he does. His 
engaging introduction, which may be 
described as an irreverent study of the 
anthologist-mind at work, leads the way 
into a collection of prose and verse 
about winter which is perfect reading 
for a chilly night in Connecticut or a 
warm noon in Florida. There is the 
Country man’s winter where you will 
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find among other things selections from 
Gilbert White’s notes on chaffinches and 
mice; the Traveler’s winter, with ex- 
cerpts from Captain Scott’s records of 
polar exploration which put some re- 
cent books on the same subject to 
shame, both as to style and as to spirit; 
the Reveller’s winter, with visions of ale 
and roaring fires; the Sportsman’s win- 
ter, where you will discover Mr. Winkle 
showing the ladies how not to skate; the 
Soldier’s winter, with many reminders 
of the unspeakable horrors of the re- 
treat from Moscow; the Poet’s winter, 
which Mr. Wolfe likes best; and God 
and Mary’s winter with some of the 
loveliest of our English carols. Almost 
everything that is disagreeable, terrible, 
or beautiful about winter has found its 
way into this book. There is reverence 
and profanity, admiration and disgust, 
fear and love in it. But there is no chill. 


ceruue Entrancing Life” by J. M. 

y poe (Scribner’s $1). This is 
the address made by Sir James Barrie 
on the occasion of his installation as 
chancellor of Edinburgh University. 
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Very brief, it is also very much to the 
point. Speaking of the object of educa- 
tion in various countries, Sir James finds 
that the Scottish idea is “to educate our 
men and women primarily not for their 
country’s good but for their own, not so 
much to teach them what to think as 
how to think, not preparing them to 
give as little trouble as possible in the 
future but sending them out into it in 
the hope that they will give trouble.” 
He insists that the students of Edin- 
burgh University will never fall victims 
to the prevalent creed of disillusion, for 
“the haggis can still charge uphill.” So 
with twenty pages of common-sense 
idealism disguised as wit, he writes an 
essay that is a model of its kind. And 
charming—but then “as Dr. Johnson 
never said, is there any Scots- 
man without charm?” 


6¢C\ ELEctIoNs from Mediae- 

S) val Philosophers,” edited 
by Richard McKeon (Scrib- 
ner’s $1.25). This is the sec- 
ond volume of this title to 
appear in the Modern Stu- 
dents Library. The _ first 
volume covered the field from 
St. Augustine to Albertus 
Magnus. This one contains 
selections from Roger Bacon, 
St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas 





Scotus and William of Ockham. The 
selections are remarkably comprehen- 
sive considering the size of the volume, 
and there is an introductory essay. 
People who are just beginning to wake 
up to the endless interest and fascina- 
tion of the middle ages and who want to 
make a _ bowing acquaintance with 
Mediaeval philosophy will find this book 
useful. 


6c GotpeN Treasury of Mediaeval 

Literature” by James F. Walsh 
(Stratford $2.50) is another book for 
the same readers, and for others not 
quite prepared for philosophy. This is 
an anthology of prose and verse of the 
i.iddle ages, with critical and historical 
comment by one of our highest authori- 
ties on the period, designed for the use 
of students. English work is not rep- 
resented, being comparatively easy of 
access; and for the same reason no ex- 
cerpts from the Divine Comedy are in- 
cluded. But general European literature 
from the time of Charlemagne to the 
Renaissance is well represented. The 
reader will find selections from the 
work of the Latin hymn writers, the 
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Spanish ballad makers, the Meister and 
Minnesingers and the Troubadors; he 
will find parts of the Song of Roland, 
Breton : versions of the Arthurian 
Legend, Aucassin and Nicolette, the 
Niebelungen epics; he will learn some- 
thing of the “best-sellers” of the middle 
ages, Reynard the Fox, the Golden 
Legend and the Romance of the Rose, 
and of Mediaeval books of travel and 
etiquette, dramas, short stories, lectures 
and sermons. Dr. Walsh has brought his 
familiar scholarship and his most un- 
professional style to this book. It is 
rather a pity that it should be called a 
textbook, and so frighten off readers 
who would find it anything but dry. 
F. L. R. 

6¢ A NpDREE’s Story” translated by Ed- 

A ward Adams-Ray (Viking $5). 
In the Ourtook of November 26 a book 
called Andrée: The Record of a Tragic 
Adventure, was reviewed in this depart- 
ment. From it or from the newspapers 
every one has grown familiar with the 
facts of the Andrée case. At the time that 
book was written, however, access to the 
Andrée diaries had not been gained and 
the book was of necessity limited to a 
mere journalistic recital of the original 
adventure and the subsequent discovery 
of the remains of the party. The 
Swedish government has now permitted 
the use of the diaries and the current 
book which has been brought out under 
the auspices of the Swedish Society for 
Anthropology and Geography is a com- 
plete and fascinating story of the entire 
expedition from its beginning in 1897 
to its conclusion in 1930. Divided into 
five parts it includes biographies of the 
three men involved, a history of the at- 
tempted Polar Flight, an account of the 
finding of the remains of the expedition, 
signed articles by experts on various 
aspects of the venture, the diaries, jour- 
nals and letters verbatim and many 
illustrations in addition to twelve pic- 
tures which have been developed from 
the negatives found among the party’s 
equipment. In all it makes a most amaz- 
ing human document. In the first place 
this sudden discovery after thirty-three 
years of silence is in itself intensely 
dramatic, and in the second place the 
whole record breathes with indomitable 
courage—courage of a sort no longer 
demanded of the modern explorer (or 
is it that in this day of intensive 
preparation he has no opportunity to 
put himself to such a test?). One 
example is sufficient to illustrate the 
kind of courage that characterized 
Andrée and his companions. After the 
balloon had been wrecked and they were 
making their way across the ice by 
slow stages and under great difficulties 
endeavoring to get back to some outpost 


of civilization, they occupied their mo- 
ments of rest and relaxation by making 
plans for their next expedition, plans 
for profiting by the mistakes they 
had made and for making the next 
Polar flight fool-proof! Here indeed 
were men who lived in advance of 
their times and who had a _ vision 
that was in advance of their means 
for its accomplishment. Much interest- 
ing speculation has been done regard- 
ing what caused the death of these 
intrepid explorers. They did not die of 
starvation as ample food was at hand; 
they did not die of the cold as more 
clothing and protection was available 
than they were using. It seems likely 
therefore that they were asphyxiated 
with carbon monoxide gas (they speak 
of having had difficulty with their 
stove); that they were smothered by a 
snow slide (their camp was under the 
lee of a cliff), or that they were victims 
of some poisonous food. Probably the 
most amazing part of the book is the 
section which is devoted to the photo- 
graphs which were taken by the mem- 
bers of the expedition between the time 
the balloon was forced down and the 
time the explorers met their death. A 
number of rolls of negatives were found 
in the party’s equipment. Although they 
were water soaked they were dried and 
after much careful experimentation 
twelve pictures were successfully repro- 
duced. Thus, after thirty-three years of 
silence, the white expanses of the North 
give up not only a written record of 
indomitable explorers, but an 
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Behind the Blurbs 


HAT the pleasures of stamp-collect- 
i and extra-illustrating can be 
pleasantly combined with the pains of 
study is shown in America’s Story as 
Told in Postage Stamps’, a book which 
may be a_ boon to parents. Almost 
every great event in American _his- 
tory has been commemorated by an 
issue of stamps. Mr. Allen illustrates his 
text by blank spaces, in which the young 
philatelist may stick the stamp which 
illustrates the event described. Com- 
plete data as to the stamps to use are 
given in an index, and parents are as- 
sured that “great care has been taken 
to select only those stamps which can be 
purchased at a very small expenditure.” 


1. By Edward M. Allen: McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 


The Outlook’s Five-Inch Shelf 
For Week-End Reading 


Mystery: The Murderer Returns, by Edwin Dial 
Torgerson: Smith. 
Novel: Imperial 
Doubleday Doran. 
Biography: John Elliott, by Maude Howe Elliott: 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Miscellaneous: A Winter Miscellany, by Humbert 
Wolfe: Viking Press. 


Palace, by Arnold Bennett: 


Outlook and Independent 


There is a little too much of the preten- 
tiousness and grammatical inaccuracy of 
“purchased at a very small expenditure” 
(instead of “bought cheap’) in Mr, 
Allen’s writing, but children, inured to 
the language of advertisements and book 
reviews, will not notice it. *  * In his 
introduction to Modern Advertising 
Art®, Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins remarks 
that with the ranks of advertising artists 
recruited today from some of the finest 
talents in the artistic field, there is no 
distinction or discrimination “between 
art used for business and art applied to 
any other purpose, or even art whcese 
only object is to please.” Now if there 
is no difference between a purpose that 
is primarily esthetic and a purpose that 
is primarily commercial, then there is 
no difference between red and purple, 
or between Scotch and rye (pre-war), 
-or between any of the things that are 
somewhat alike but entirely different. 
Agreeing entirely with Mr. Calkins’ 
premise, that commercial art has reached 
very high levels indeed, we nevertheless 
can’t feel that people’s reaction to a 
picture that tries to sell them some- 
thing is the same as their reaction to a 
picture that simply tries to please. Per- 
haps Mr. Calkins would say that the 
latter is trying to “sell’’ them pleasure, 
but that current use of the word “sell” 
is too broad. T’or one thing, the question 
of payment comes in. We don’t greet the 
salesman with the fine free openness 
with which we welcome the acquaint- 
ance who may indeed be trying to “‘sell” 
us his personality, but whose ulterior 
motive is far more deeply buried than 
that of the insurance man, so that we 
react differently toward it. Mr. Calkins 
is trying to sell us advertising art, 
he is advertising advertising. But look 
through the many illustrations in this 
book and you will agree with us that 
advertising art needs no apology. It’s 
not good because it’s “just like regular 
art,” it’s good anyway. It is perfectly 
capable of being something different, 
and still standing on its own feet. Mean- 
while the book waits, and it is a very 
beautifully arranged and printed book, 
with its hundreds of large illustrations, 
some in color, and its very clearly writ- 
ten explanatory text. The different 
types of advertising art—photography, 
posters, newspaper advertising, and so 
on—are considered in separate chap- 
ters, and the examples given (all of 
course in the modern manner) are €xX- 
cellent. They have two qualities that the 
old advertising art was seldom able to 
combine: dignity and force. For that 
reason the book should be interesting to 
the advertiser as well as to the advertis- 
ing man. Water R. Brooks. 


2. By Frank H. Young: Covici-Friede, $7.50. 
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b> Religion’s Voice << 
As Heard in Recent Books 


terrifying spectre which now 

haunts the American people. The 
churehes like all our other institutions 
are tremendously affected by it. There 
is much real distress among their people 
and they are more and more finding it 
ditlicult to meet their obligations. More- 
over, an increasing number of church 
leaders are feeling that there is a re- 
sponsibility upon them to relieve the 
immediate distress and to find some way 
to prevent such a catastrophe in the 
future. Probably nothing stands more 
in the way of an intelligent facing of the 
real facts in this matter than the per- 
sistent belief that most unemployment 
is the fault of the unemployed. A com- 
plete refutation of this idea has been 
made in a new book called Some Folks 
Won't Work by Clinch Calkins (Har- 
court, Brace). This book is based upon 
a study of unemployment which was 
made by the settlements of the country 
two or three years ago, in the days of 
“Prosperity.” Here are the facts and 
figures and specific cases which give the 
lie direct to that old bromide that any 
man who really wants work can get it. 
If every thoughtful man and woman in 
our churches could be persuaded to read 
it there would be real hope that the 
remedy for our unemployed millions 
would be found. We might add that the 
author knows how to write clear, vigor- 
ous English. This book is not a book of 
solutions but inevitably the church must 
ask—what is the remedy? So far re- 
ligious folk have been largely content 
to meet the distress with charity both 
organized and unorganized. But charity 
is not enough and it may do and prob- 
ably does de tremendous harm, as James 
Bayard Clark points out in Our New 
Progress (Putnam). It is this author’s 
thesis, in a brilliant essay on the sub- 
ject, that social inequality is a hang- 
over from the days of slavery and that 
the masses of the people have a mind set 
toward dependence as a result of it. 
Modern charity, he believec, merely in- 
creases this evil sense of dependence on 
the part of the recipients of it and gives 
the benefactors a satisfaction which is 
unjustified. Here is a criticism of some 
modern tendencies, especially that of the 
growth of the great charitable founda- 
tions, which deserves a hearing on the 
part of all intelligent churchmen. 

But how shall the church deal with 
matters of this kind? Surely we cannot 
find the way out except through open 
discussion, and increasing numbers of 


eae is the most 


church leaders are coming to believe that 
it is a function of the church to preserve 
our freedom to discuss these economic 
and social problems. In the last few 
years we have seen a great development 
of church forums and discussion groups 
at which all points of view have been 
considered. Among the most well known 
of the church forums has been “Ford 
Hall” in Boston. The experience 
gathered at this forum has _ been 
summed up in a little volume by Reuben 
L. Lurie called The Challenge of the 
Forum (Badger). Here is what many a 
pastor and church leader has been look- 
ing for—concrete suggestions as to 
forum technique. Of course there is more 
in the book than advice and counsel; 
there is the thrilling story of the birth 
and development of this pioneer enter- 
prise. We hope that this book may be 
the means of stimulating the organiza- 
tion of many new forums. 

But if the church is to render any 
constructive service towards the solving 
of this baffling problem of unemploy- 
ment or any other of our pressing social 
problems, it cannot content itself with 
maintaining freedom of discussion; there 
must be at the same time a willingness 
to meet these problems in a scientific 
spirit. Religion must make the con- 
science sensitive in regard to the evils 
of this high power age, but it is to 
science we must look for our factual 
material and the scientific method offers 
the most hopeful line along which to 
search for a solution. Just what that 
scientific spirit is and how it developed 
has been shown very clearly in a solid 
volume called Science and the Scientific 
Mind by Leo E. Saidla and Warren E. 
Gibbs (McGraw-Hill). This book con- 
sists of essays by well known scientists, 
such as Millikan, Soddy, Huxley, Veb- 
len, and a dozen others. Any one who 
will carefully study this book and bring 
to it reasonable intelligence will under- 
stand how science has developed, what 
its victories have been and what its 
limitations are. Another readable book 
in the same field is entitled Man the 
Problem Solver by Harold Benjamin 
(Houghton, Mifflin). This book is the 
result of the necessity for presenting 
material in a general orientation col- 
lege course. It states very clearly and 
carefully the ways and methods man 
has used to meet his problems. Both of 
these books will be of real help in un- 
derstanding the spirit and methods of 
what we call science. 

Epmunp. B. CuarFee. 
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‘i Hamburg - American 
CRUISES 
Happy Days in 
Sunny Climes! 


WEST INDIES 
Panama & Spanish Main 











Join the ‘‘Pleasure Pirates’’ on one of 
Y their “Pilgrimages” aboard the Ideal 
{ Cruising Steamship, the RELIANCE! 
»| The exotic glamor, the brilliant sun- 
| shine, the abounding gaiety of the 
Caribbean are yours! See Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau on the short 
cruises, Or on a longer trip, visit also 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Mar- 
tinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao, 
Santiago. Varied entertainment, unsur- 
passed cuisine and service are features 
of the Reliance Cruises, sailing from 
4 New York— 

Jan 7th—17 Days Feb. 26th—27 Days 

$222.50 up $322.50 up 


Jan. 27th—27 Days Mar 28th—16 Days 
$322.50 up $212.50 up 


\ 

N 
MEDITERRANEAN 
and Adriatic 








Every country on the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic will be visited on this cruise of the 
luxurious S. S. HAMBURG, leaving 
New York January 31. Everything has 
4 been planned on an exceptionally lav- 
| ish scale. $950 and up a 70 joyous 
days, including an exceptional program 
of shore excursions, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Senate 
] ampton by any ship of the Line up to 
December 31, 1931. 

| | NORTHERN WONDERLANDS & RUSSIA 


On the S. S. RELIANCE from New York, June 27, 
1931, for 42 days—$800 up, including shore excursions. 


Write fer descriptive literature of the cruise in which you 
are interested 




























Branches in Boston,Chicago,Cleveland,Philadelphia,St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seatt! ie, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
Peg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 
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to the 
Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 
piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 


BRENTANO’s, New .York; Scrantoms, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGccs, VANDERVooRT & BARNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLot Co., Houston; PAuL ELper & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY Birp THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’S Book StTorRE, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; STEwarRT Kipp, Cincinnati; 
J. K. Git, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fiction 

The Deepening Stream, by Dorothy Canfield: Har- 
court, Brace. A rich, moving story of a woman’s 
growth into fullness of life. Reviewed October 15. 
Philippa, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick: Houghton 
Mifflin. A highly readable novel about a modern 
gir! and her divorced parents. Reviewed Novem- 
ber 5. 

The Water Gipsies, by A. P. Herbert: Doubleday 
Doran. A charming, leisurely novel of English 
pecple and waterways by a humorist whose love 
for both does not take the edge off his wit. 
Reviewed November 19. 

Twenty-Four Hours, by Louis Bromfield: Stokes. 
Dextrous but undeceiving imitation of life in a 
story of New Yorkers. Reviewed September 24. 
Success, by Lion Feuchtwanger: Viking Press. 
This huge study of the far-reaching effects of 
injustice is a devastating picture of one post-war 
— The scene is Germany. Reviewed Novem- 
er 5. 


Non-Fiction 
Little America, by Richard E. Byrd: Putnam. 
Brief review in this issue. 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by F. Yeats-Brown: 
Viking Press. An exciting account of a many- 
sided life in India. Reviewed November 5. 
N by E, by Rockwell Kent: Brewer and Warren. 
Picturesque adventure on a trip to Labrador and 
Greenland copiously illustrated with the author- 
artist’s vivid wood-cuts. 
The Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe: 
Dutton. Picturesque autobiography of a famous 
doctor, now available in a new edition with special 
preface by the author. Reviewed May 21. 
Jeb Stuart, by Capt. John W. Thomason: Scrib- 
ner’s. A detailed and picturesque history of the 
great Confederate cavalryman. Illustrated by the 
author. Reviewed December 17. 


bein This Issue<< 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE is a veteran jour- 
nalist and author. Among his five books are 
Yankee Ingenuity in the War and The New 
Capitalism. Mr. Stockbridge is also editor of 
The American Press. 


Guy Greer has served on various commissions 
of the Versailles Peace Conference and was later 
attached to the Reparations Commission. Mr. 
Greer is also a former member of the staff of 
The Institute of Economics at Washington and 
is the author of The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial 
Problem. 


Lucius BErese is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and a member of the staff of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Mr. Beebe’s latest contribu- 
tion to the OuTLOOK was “Dignified Faun: a Por- 
trait of Edwin Arlington Robinson.”’ 


ee Next Week<< 


Bravery vs. Ballyhoo, by C. B. Allen. 

A resumé of the awards of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross telling who gets the medal and why 
—and who does not and why. A story of strange 
injustice—one man gets a medal for doing one 
thing and another does not get it for doing the 
same thing in a better manner. 


The Sage of Helium City, by Jack Beall, Jr. 

An article about Ed Howe's gossipy son, Gene, 
a small city newspaper publisher who leaped to 
national notoriety by criticism of Lindbergh and 
Mary Garden. This article is a vivid personalized 
commentary on our national psychology of ‘“‘bally- 
00. 


I Am the Law! by Richard G. Knott. 

An article on the disrespect for American law 
and some of the reasons for it as exemplified in 
incidents. 


Blueprints for Job Hunters, by Louis Stark. 


A review of the unemployment survey made by a 
nationally known agency, with comments by a 
labor expert. 
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>> Modern Backgammon << 


HE increasing wave of popularity 

which has brought the ancient game 

of backgammon from the obscurity 
of the children’s checker boards to the 
point where in some places it is threaten- 
ing the supremacy of contract bridge is 
well exemplified by the recent appear- 
ance of three books by modern authori- 
ties which. while dealing with various 
phases of the game. are all related to 
the general theme, “How to win at back- 
gammon.” Of the three new volumes, 
Backgammon Standards, by William H. 
Walling and William J. Hiss (Simon & 
Schuster), is the most complete, al- 
though it should prove of more value to 
the beginner than to the so-called ex- 
pert. Chapters are devoted to the me- 
chanics of backgammon, doubling, the 
opening moves and general and ad- 
vanced strategy. The authors stress— 
and this is most important for the be- 
ginner-—the importance of the theory 
of probability governing the possible 
combinations which can be thrown with 
two dice. They have included tables 
showing the number of ways in which 
each possible number can be thrown, to- 
gether with the odds against any specific 
roll of the dice and any specific number. 
Backgammon Standards is illustrated 
with eighty diagrams, amongst which is 
included the novel feature of a series 
illustrating the course of an actual 
“back” game play by play. Unfortu- 
nately, lack of space has compelled the 
authors to use a very simple “back” 
game for this series of diagrams. Never- 
theless, the feature affords a graphic 
illustration of defensive theory. The 
authorized rules of modern backgam- 
mon, as revised to November, 1930, are 
also included—for which beginners will 
be grateful. 

Winning Backgammon, by Grosvenor 
Nicholas, the author of Modern Back- 
gammon, the first book on the new game, 
and C. Wheaton Vaugh (Appleton & 
Co.), is a series of twenty-three prob- 
lems illustrating fine points of play, 
designed for the benefit of the player 
who has graduated from the neophyte 
class. The authors make no attempt to 
evaluate the elements of luck and skill or 
to discuss general strategy, but have 
confined themselves to the specific prob- 
lems given, all of which are likely to 
arise in play. Their method is to show 
the position of the man at the start of 
the problem by diagram, together with 
the serics of throws to be played by both 
adversaries. Explanation of the situa- 
tion as developed by the given throws 
follows in each case. If the reader will 
play the throws as given on the board to 


the best of his ability, without looking 
ahead, as the authors suggest, study of 
these problems will save him money, 
The authors have also included the re- 
vised rules and have appropriately dedi- 
cated Winning Backgammon to the 
inscrutable deity who smiles on all 
games of chance—the Sphinx. 

Vanity Fair’s Backgammon to Win. 
by Georges Mabardi (Horace Live- 
right), is “inspired by the varied at- 
tacks, under one guise or another, which 
have been directed at the old game of 
backgammon ever since its return to 
well-deserved popularity. ... It is alsoa 
restating of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which the present-day enthusiasts 
have overlooked, for one reason or an- 
other, in their haste to popularize the 
game by the use of startling but doubt- 
ful theories. Some of the new ‘authori- 
ties’ have seen fit to evolve a strange 
hybrid which they call ‘modern’ back- 
gammon. There is no such thing—unless 
modern backgammon is another name 
for bad backgammon. A game which has 
not changed in centuries cannot be 
altered over night simply because more 
Americans are now playing it than ever 
before.” 

Obviously, Mr. Mabardi, who was 
born in Alexandria, Egypt, and whose 
adventurous career includes attendance 
at a Jesuit college and the study of law 
in Paris, is out of sympathy with the 
“modern” school of backgammon which 
takes chances to obtain certain strategic 
positions. Mr. Mabardi is frankly con- 
troversial. “Backgammon,” he writes, 
“is always a game of retreat,” and his 
patience with those who resort to the 
“back”? game unless absolutely neces- 
sary is short. Some of the opening moves 
he recommends will be heartily disap- 
proved by many players, particularly his 
suggestions for the original play of 
double threes, six-three, and _five-one, 
for which last throw he advocates mov- 
ing one man from the one point in the 
adversary’s inner table to the adver- 


sary’s bar point. On the occasions on @e 


which he has played with the author, 
however, the reviewer gathered the im- 
pressionthat Mr. Mabardidoes not always 
play these openings according to these 
recommendations. Nevertheless, Bach- 
gammon to Win is entertaining and in- 
formative. Its emphasis on the “run- 
ning” game will serve to save the be- 
ginner from losing many double games, 
no matter how much discussion it will 
stir up*between backgammon’s funda- 
mentalists and modernists, as they argue 
the finer points of play. 
Witiiam T. ADEE. 
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YPE casting is supposed by many 

to be one of the chief banes of the 

existence of an actor as an artist. 
Once a player is cast as a heavy or as a 
Mayfair juvenile and makes a success 
he is usually condemned to enact the 
same sort cf réles long after he is even 
physically suited for them. I have even 
been known to complain about the situa- 
tion myself in these columns. However, 
at the risk of seeming inconsistent I 
would like to point out that at the other 
extreme from type casting such a thing 
as miscasting definitely does exist. 

Petticoat Influence to my mind is the 
second time already this season in which 
one of our better actresses, Miss Helen 
Hayes, has been placed at a disadvan- 
tage by egregious miscasting. In Mr. 
Gilhooley Jed Harris had her playing a 
tartish Irish girl, and while some of the 
minor characters were done by people 
just as ill-suited to their parts the latter 
didn’t have to spend as much time on 
the stage in the company of Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair as Miss Hayes did. Mr. Sin- 
clair was not only cast to type but is a 
supremely good actor as well and his 
portrayal of Mr. Gilhooley was thus 
perfection in comparison with which 
Miss Hayes’ work seemed just that— 
work, 

This time Gilbert Miller has cast 
Miss Helen Hayes as an English lady 
and he has not only hired Mr. Henry 
Stephenson to give his customary im- 
peccable impersonation of an elderly dis- 
tinguished English gentleman opposite 
her, but he has gone Jed Harris several 
better and filled all the other réles with 
actors and actresses of such tempera- 
mental, national and physical fitness 
for them that Miss Hayes seems as 
much out of place as Queen Mary would 
at an N.Y.U. prom. She is neither an 
Irish tart nor an English lady. She is a 
nice middle-class American girl with a 
considerable talent for playing both 
emotional and comic scenes for which 
she is suited. Producers would do both 
her and themselves a service if they 
would bear that fact in mind. If they 
insist on casting her in such parts as the 
above I am sure she would be competent 
to play them with other Americans and 
create a convincing illusion. But what 
good is an illusion against the real 
thing? 

The Petticoat Influence of the title 
of Mr. Neil Grant’s play is wielded by 
one Peggy Chalfont on behalf of her 
husband. He has spent seven years of 
his life studying the history, habits and 
needs of the inhabitants of an isle in the 
Pacific called Arda. This, we are told, 





b> The Theatre < 


By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


is a British possession and both the 
Chalfonts think that his earnest labors 
qualify him to be the governor. When 
a vacancy occurs, however, an utterly 


Recommended Current Plays 


Civic Repertory: Alison’s House and Siegfried 
are the additions to Miss Le Gallienne’s list 
this year. There is always something inter- 
esting about the plays or performances. 

Jane Cowl: Also in repertory which includes 
Art and Mrs. Bottle and Twelfth Night so 
far. Both well done. 

Elizabeth the Queen: A group of prominent 
eritics have voted the Lunts America’s lead- 
ing Thespians. This will give you an idea 
why. 

Fine and Dandy: What more do you want than 
Joe Cook in a good show? 

Girl Crazy: My favorite Gershwin score. 
Grand Hotel: Seats selling six months in 
advance—to speculators. 
Mrs. Moonlight: Laughter, 

tears. 

Oh, Promise Me: Outspoken, uproarious farce. 

Once in a Lifetime: Most of the things that 
should be said about the movies. 

On the Spot: Anna May be Wong, but I think 
she’s wonderful. 

Roar China: What every young Bolshevik must 
know, thrillingly staged. 

Smiles: Beautiful production with the Astaires 
and Marilyn Miller. 

Sweet and Low: Perhaps lower than sweet, 
but funny. 

Vinegar Tree: A good farce plus characteriza- 
tion. 

Only Flying High and The Green Pastures 
remain of the old guard. 


sentiment and 


incompetent chap is appointed. Mrs. 
Chalfont, played by Miss Helen Hayes, 
is unwilling to accept defeat without a 
struggle and, although her husband is 
ethically against such tactics, she em- 
ploys her charms (in a very nice way) 
to induce the Foreign Secretary to 
change his mind. That’s all there is to 
the story, but the author has embel- 
lished it with some most amusing lines 
and, apart from Miss Hayes, the cast 
makes the very most of them. Especially 
good in addition to Mr. Stephenson are 
Valerie Taylor, Reginald Owen and 
Eric Cowley. To continue my cus- 
tomary policy of being constructive in 
my criticism whenever possible I should 
like to inquire why producers when they 
want an actress of beauty, charm, culti- 
vation and ability to play the part of an 
English lady do not invite Miss Her- 
mione Baddeley to view the topless 
towers of Manhattan and let us, in turn, 
view her. 

Alison’s House, Susan Glaspell’s play 
which I finally got around to seeing at 








WN 
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the Civic Repertory Theatre, is a pe- 
culiarly exasperating piece of work. It 
purports to deal, rumors assiduously 
circulated by Miss Le Gallienne’s 
press department and others have 
it, with the effects on Emily Dick- 
inson’s family of the discovery, years 
after her death, of some of her poems 
previously unknown. Although the locale 
of Alison’s House is Iowa the allusions 
to Emily Dickinson and her family are 
sufficiently direct to be obvious even to 
one who knows as little about the 
poetess’ circumstances as I do. Refer- 
ring you all the way back to the begin- 
ning of this paragraph and to the word 
“exasperating,” I used it because the 
play always seems on the point of get- 
ting somewhere and coming to life and, 
as far as I am concerned, never does. 
I suspect that it reads beautifully and 
that possibly to those better versed in 
the family history of the Dickinsons 
than I it has vitality. Even I am able 
to perceive and admire Miss Glaspell’s 
careful, skilful and clear-cut character- 
ization. Her characters are all real 
people still living under the spell of the 
retiring yet strangely powerful per- 
sonality of the dead woman—call her 
Alison or Emily. For the most part Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne and her company act 
with uncommon skill and intelligence. 


’ 





However, I must pause to wonder if 
there was no way to avoid having an 
Iowa high school senior of pure New 
England stock played by so aggressively 
Jewish, kittenish and effeminate a little 
thing as Mr. Shapiro. If things are at 
such a pass as all that in Fourteenth 
Street it might be better if one of Miss 
Le Gallienne’s aspiring young actresses 
donned trousers, let her hair grow a 
little and played the part as it ought to 
be played. 

The Vinegar Tree (it’s about time 
a review of this was printed) by Paul 
Osborn with Mary Boland, was a most 
auspicious. start by Dwight Deere 
Wiman on an independent career as a 
producer. As well as being uproarious- 
ly funny practically all the time, it 
contains a great deal of keen observa- 
tion. The story is of a middle-aged lady 
who tries to recapture a love affair she 
imagines she once had. Possibly because 
she is artist enough to enter into the 
characterization sufficiently to make her- 
self ridiculous, I thought I had never 
seen Miss Boland better or funnier. The 
rest of the cast are all they should be, 
and the result, under the skilful direc- 
tion of Winchell Smith, is a show I 
advise you to see before the season 
grows any older. 
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b> "Tom Sawyer” 


OR a completely satisfactory eve- 

ning at the movies you can find 

nothing better than Tom Sawyer 
with Jackie Coogan, Mitzi Green and 
Junior Durkin. Oddly enough, Jackie 
Coogan—the same who gave such un- 
usual promise in The Kid—is now quite 
as genuine and quite as appealing as he 
was when he bummed around with 
Charlie Chaplin. But most of the credit 
for Tom Sawyer goes to director John 
Cromwell who understands the business 
of making a talking moving picture as 
well as any one in the country. Tom 
Sawyer is more than a film based on 
Mark Twain’s characters—it is a lively 
and charming record of a small Amer- 
ican town of the days before auto- 
mobiles, radios, chain stores and effi- 
ciency got us by the ears. The little 
white picket-fences, the women-folk 
sitting on the front porches gossiping 
and doing their fancy work, Becky 
Thatcher (Mitzi Green) in voluminous 
pantelettes practising her violin lesson 
at an open window, and Tom Sawyer 
in bare feet turning cartwheels on the 
wooden sidewalk to draw her admira- 
tion—all are part of a life which is now 
fast vanishing. The present film in- 
cludes the fence whitewashing episode, 
the occasion on which they see the mur- 
der in the graveyard at midnight, the 
time they run away to the island and 
return to hear their own funeral sermon, 
and the adventure in the cave. Mr. 
Cromwell has done altogether admira- 





b> The Movies < 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


ble things with his camera, particularly 
in one sequence in which Tom and Joe 
Harper go for a long walk at night. 
The action is continuous, the camera 


Worth Seeing 


All Quiet on the Western Front: Some Ger- 
mans think this reflects on the Fatherland ; 
others agree with us that it is the finest 
war film ever made. 

The Blue Angel: This time Emil Jannings is 
seduced by Marlene Dietrich—two magnifi- 
cent performances. 

Min and Bill: Marie Dressler finds an admi- 
rable sparring partner in Wallace Beery. 
More or less serious drama. 


Morocco: The upsetting Marlene Dietrich goes 
down to Morocco “to forget” and meets 
Adolphe Menjou and Gary Cooper. 


Laughter: Charming and light-hearted dia- 
logue by Donald Ogden Stewart beautifully 
tossed about by Nancy Carroll and Frederic 
March. 

Two Hearts in Waltz Time: An all-German 
operetta with gay waltz tunes. Good enter- 
tainment even if you don’t know German. 


following them across country, over 
fences, under fences and through fences 
without missing any of their conversa- 
tion. Lucien Littlefield is delightful as 
the school teacher who keeps the peace 
in Tom’s classroom. Huck and Tom have 
appeared in the movies on other occa- 
sions—in 1917, 1918 and 1920 to be 
exact—but if any one remembers them 
today, they won't after seeing the Crom- 
well production. 


b> “Sous les Toits de Paris” 


The French, who have never done 
much with the motion picture with the 
exception of the Passion of Joan of Arc, 





“SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS” 


In his first talking film, “Under the Roofs of Paris,” Rene Clair, the French director, brings to life a 
Paris untouched by American tourists 
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have waked up with the arrival of the 
sound film. Sous les Toits de Paris 
(Under the Roofs of Paris) brings to 
life most amazingly the Paris of the 
Left Bank—the Paris of a street singer, 
his apache friends and the pretty girl 
over whom they are endlessly quarreling 
-——a Paris of smoky old cafés with 
pewter bars and sleepy old gents in 
corners and dance orchestras simply 
sizzling with accordions. While it is ad- 
vertised as a French talking film, it has 
so little talking that there is no reason 
why it should not be enjoyed with equal 
ease all over the world. Like all really 
first rate things, Sous les Toits de 
Paris is the work of an individual rather 
than an organization—in this case René 
Clair, a French director who is well 
known in Paris for his silent films, but 
new to this country. While M. Clair has 
kept his talking to a minimum, his 
sounds are quite as necessary as his 
photography in giving you the feel of 
things. Many of his sequences make our 
American directors look pretty silly. 
Almost never has he done the obvious, 
routine thing. His actors are Albert 
Prejean, who looks incredibly like 
Maurice Chevalier, and Pola Ilery, 
who plays the part of the Roumanian 
girl who is followed up shadowy streets 
by first one young man and then anotlhier. 
The only thing M. Clair has left out of 
his picture of Paris is a party of folks 
from California, Kansas and New York, 


out to paint the town red and do “Parec” | 


up brown. For which we thank God 
from the bottom of our hearts. 


bp “The Devil to Pay” 


I may be a cad and a ruffian, but my 
frank opinion is that Mr. Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “original” screen play is a 
good deal of a bore. True, Mr. Ronald 
Colman’s voice is, as always, one of the 
most pleasant you may hear issuing from 
any screen, but Mr. Lonsdale’s light 
comedy is one of those dainty things 
which move with all the grace of a steam 
shovel depositing a load of rock in a 
Mack truck. You can guess exactly what 
is coming at least thirty minutes ahead, 
and always be right. Mr. Colman is a 
devil of a fellow. He falls in love with 
Loretta Young who is about to marry 
the Grand Duke Paul (all this in Lon- 
don) and breaks up the affair. Then 
Miss Young hears about his mistress 
(Myrna Loy) and there is a quarrel. 
Then they fix it up and that’s all. The 
nicest scene is that in which Mr. Col- 
man talks for about ten minutes to 4 
little wire-haired fox-terrier. 
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b> Notable New Records << 
Introducing a Weekly Review 


HE developments of the last two 

or three years in the field of the 
reproduction of music on phono- 
graph records have been little short of 
amazing. The improvements have been 
both from the standpoint of the excel- 
lence and variety of the music and the 
artists available and from that of the 
mechanical and acoustic quality of the 
records and the phonographs them- 
selves. It must still be admitted, of 
course, that, except in certain concert 
halls notorious for their echoes, the flesh 
and blood performance retains qualities 
and overtones which elude the micro- 
phone and is therefore to be preferred 
to the canned rendition. On the other 
hand, there is so little of the music 
itself lacking in the best records played 
on the best machines that it is my 
opinion that the appearance of a new 
disk of a great work is of importance to 
a large number of music-lovers who 
either are unable to reach the halls 
where fine music is played or who, after 
hearing it, wish to hear it again and 
recapture the pleasure it gave them. 
Space in Tue Out ook being at a 
premium I shall not be able to go into 
any detail in the single weekly columns 
on the subject of phonograph records 
of which this is the first. Rounded criti- 
cism is, therefore, an impossibility. All 
I can do is to call to the attention of our 
readers each week a few records which 
strike me as outstanding among the con- 
tinually increasing welter of releases. 
A library of good records can surely be 
made a source both of permanent en- 
joyment and cultural development in a 
way that one filled with books alone 
can never be. Due chiefly to the radio 
and the pestilential theme song craze the 
life of a popular song has been reduced 
to about a month, so I shall leave that 
field almost entirely alone. A dance 
number or a song springing from Tin 
Pan Alley with any merit or originality 
nowadays is a miracle which soon be- 
comes a nuisance. However, under the 
head of Race Records often appear items 
worth anybody’s time which do not at 
once become hackneyed and will serve 
to lend the necessary variety to one’s 
musical diet. The one type of composi- 
tion I promise never to mention again is 
that thorough abomination, the “semi- 
classic.” Pale Hands I Love will not be 
laid on these pages while I’m about. 
Chiefly I shall concentrate on mention- 
ing recordings of great standard works 
—if they are made for the first time or 
with the interpretation of a conductor, 


instrumentalist or singer differing suff- 
ciently from previous renditions—or 
much discussed novelties such as Hon- 
neger’s Iugby or Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf. 

Ravel seems to be the modern com- 
poser most in vogue, as the immense 
popularity of his Bolero and his Waltz 
testify. However, it has remained for 
the RCA Victor Company to bring out 
first in America his Quartet in F', 
played by the Krettly String Quartet. 
I hope that many who, hearing only the 
first named two pieces, are inclined to 
dismiss the great Frenchman as a sensa- 
tionalist, will not miss this beautiful 
rendition of this very different quartet. 
Columbia have also issued Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloé—Second Symphonic 
Suite®, played by the Orchestre des 
Concerts Straram under Philippe Gau- 
bert, often considered his masterpiece. 
It is a better recording than the earlier 
Koussevitsky one for Victor. 

While still in the twentieth century 
French field, more than passing mention 
should be given to Debussy’s La Mer as 
conducted by Piero Coppola for Victor®. 
This is program music at its best and 
M. Coppola and his anonymous orches- 
tra do very well by it indeed. 

Next to Ravel, the living composer 
who appears to have been best served by 
the phonograph companies is Richard 
Strauss. The latest manifestation of 
this consideration on their part is 
Columbia’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
—Suite for Orchestra’. It is delightful 
incidental music to Moliere’s comedy, 
prepared for a special production un- 
der Max Reinhardt in 1912. The orches- 
tra is part of the Orchestre des Concerts 
Straram and marks the American debut, 
on disks or otherwise, of M. Straram as 
a conductor. The playing and the re- 
cording are of high quality, although 
the suite itself cannot be considered 
among Strauss’ best work. 

Dipping momentarily into the classics, 
Walter Damrosch gives us Airs de 
Ballet of Gluck and a Gavotte in D of 
Bach’, arranged by Dr. Damrosch’s 
father. The National Symphony Orches- 
tra, which plays otherwise only on the 
radio, gives these pieces simple, warm 
and careful treatment. Gluck especially 
is much neglected, both in concert and 
on records, so students of the history of 
music will particularly welcome them. 

O. C-T. 


. Victor—-Masterpiece Series No. 88. 
. Columbia—67827-8-D. 
. Victor—9825-6. 
. Columbia—Masterworks Set No. 148. 
. Victor—7392-3. 
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A Trains 22? Hours\ 


NEW YORK TO 


FLORIDA 


FROM PENNA. STATION, NEW YORK 


The Miamian ... 9:45 a.m, 
Gulf Coast Limited 9:45 a.m, 
Havana Special . 10:15 p.m, 
Florida Special . 10:20 p.m, 


Other Fast Through Trains Daily 


Palmetto Limited ....... 2:10 p.m. 
SHG SOMMEMEE < ccccuseeee 8:10 a.m. 


The Double-Track Sea- Level Route 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Tickets, reservations, information from 
' B. F. FULLER, A. G.P. A. 
8 West 40th St., New York 
ea. Tel. Lackawanna 7080 
Sa Ask for “Tropical Trips” 
>>. Booklet 

























Go WHERE IT’S 
SUMMER ALL WINTER 


Au stralia 






Lyre Bird— 
the dancing mimic 


of the woods 





Ts winter here, but all along the 
way to Australia are islands where it 
has never been cold— Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga. See this part 
of the world this winter. Australia, 
New Zealand, the jungles of New 
Guinea, the South Seas—here are the 
world’s newest interests for travelers 
who are not content to plod the old 
familiar paths abroad. 

You will see million-peopled cities of 
world importance — and Australian 
aborigines living as they did in the 
Stone Age, with boomerangs and 
spears. The unsurpassable suburban 
beaches lure thousands to their golden 
sands — or you can visit sub-tropic 
coasts where painted fish laze among 
the coral gardens. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


Great forests of tree ferns and strange 
flora—placid valleys, limitless “bush” 
peopled with the world’s queerest 
animals and birds—excellent rail and 
motor roads to everything you would 
like to see. Ask your aan aes for 
information about Australia — there 
is still more in the illustrated booklet 
this coupon will bring you. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


823 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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b> Rockne vs. Warner << 


EITHER Marlborough nor Fred- 
N erick the Great exerted a pro- 
founder influence upon the mili- 
tary strategy of their respective eras 
than Glenn Warner and Knute Rockne 
have brought to bear upon the tactical 
fabric of intercollegiate football. Their 
“systems” have become household words 
wherever American Rugby is discussed ; 
their imitators are legion; their converts 
among non-conformers are steadily in- 
creasing; their disciples have gone forth 
into the highways and byways of the 
football world to spread their doctrines. 
Today, more than half of America’s 
five hundred odd college elevens employ 
the Warner or Rockne systems, either 
in their original forms or slightly modi- 
fied. Exponents of these two schools of 
thought threaten to monopolize the sup- 
ply of coaching jobs. Everywhere you 
go you hear football enthusiasts prat- 
tling glibly about double wing-backs 
and hop-shifts. Few of them know what 
those pat phrases mean, but the jargon 
is contagious. Only a few resolute in- 
dividualists, such case-hardened vete- 
rans as Stagg, Dobie and Zuppke, have 
stuck manfully to weapons of their own 
forging and refused to be stampeded in- 
to climbing on the Warner-Rockne band 
wagons. 

What is this mysterious Warner sys- 
tem? Let me give you a_ thumbnail 
sketch of how it works. Pop’s basic for- 
mation calls for an unbalanced line— 
meaning four men stationed on one side 
of the center, usually the right. This is 
called the long or strong side as opposed 
to the short or weak side. Warner 
“twins” his tackles on the long side. One 
guard comes out to head interference. 

The two wingbacks—who are the 
equivalent of what we used to call the 
left and right halfbacks—are placed 
outside and behind either end, thus en- 
veloping the opponent’s two flanks. 
They take stations close to the scrim- 
mage zone. The quarter and fullback, 
aligned in tandem, are located behind 
the longside. 

This is formation B of which you hear 
so much. Formation C is identical in 
every respect except that the two ends 
are spaced out three or four paces from 
the tackles and the wingbacks are 
placed behind the slots thus formed. 
Each wingback is directly opposite the 
gap in the line—a formation technically 
known as “split ends.” 

XXOXXXX 
xX x 
xX 
xX 
Warner Formation B 


By GEORGE TREVOR 
Xx XOXXX X 


x x 
x 
xX 
Warner Formation C 
From these alignments Warner 


launches an attack that aims to dislocate 
the enemy defense by concealing the 
trend of the ball. The opposition cannot 
tell who has the pigskin. Warner 
achieves this camouflage by means of 
thimble-rigging in the backfield, his 
players shuttling the ball from one to 
another with deft artistry. 

From the wingback formation spring 
reverses, fake reverses, double reverses, 
and even triple reverses, cunningly 
interwoven with delayed spinners and 
straight power bucks. A “spinner” 
means that the quarterback bluffs a 
pass to a colleague, spins clear 
around in his tracks, and darts through 
center or tackle. All this flummery re- 
quires a line able to hold while the backs 
are engaged in flipping the ball about. 

Theoretically, the position of the wing- 
backs flanking their own ends, enables 
the attack to throw equal power against 
the strong or weak side, and facilitates 
the progress of pass receivers into 
enemy territory. Formation B virtually 
gives you four ends on the scrimmage 
zone. Being close to the line, the eligible 
wingbacks can readily drift out into the 
“flat” area and catch short passes. In- 
deed, one of the cardinal virtues of the 
Warner formation lies in its aerial po- 
tentialities. Those flim-flamming re- 
verses effectively screen the passer’s in- 
tention and give his receivers time to 
reach their stations. 

Warner believes in the offense 4 1’ out- 
rance. His teams scorn Haughton’s zone 
theory, attack from any sector of the 
field. Pop contends that offense is no 
more exhausting than defense. Like 
Rockne, he gambles on the “long 
gainer,” constantly strives to break a 
man loose. He is a genius at bringing 
his guards out of line to lead interfer- 
ence without leaving damaging holes. 


HEREAS Warner stresses power plus 
deception, Knute Rockne relies on 
deception plus speed. That, in a nut- 
shell, is the chief distinction between 
these effective systems. There is less 
chicanery but no less surprise in the 
Notre Dame attack which is founded on 
sudden concentrations at unexpected 
sectors. The point of attack, rather than 
the ball, is hidden. 
Rockne employs the old-fashioned 


balanced line, guard, tackle, end flank- 
ing center. The key to his system is a 
backfield shift, the line remaining as is, 


- At the pilot’s “hep!” the four backs 


shift en masse to either side; pause the 
legal one second, and then go to it. 
XXXOXXX 
xX X 
xX xX 
Notre Dame Shift 

Rockne’s system aims at outflanking 
the defense through lateral speed of 
manoeuvre. He plans to catch the de- 
fenders off balance, sliding the wrong 
way. If they overshift to the threat side, 
he whipsaws them with a reverse that 
throws heavy interference ahead of the 
carrier. 

Blocking is the basis of Rockne’s 
success. He has the knack of teaching 
boys how to block savagely and suffi- 
cient practice time to perfect them in 
this vital phase. Conservation of inter- 
ferers on the contact zone is a cardinal 
Rockne principle. He economizes block- 
ers at the line of scrimmage in order to 
release interferers for downfield mop- 
ping up. How? By relying on the end 
to handle the defensive tackle unaided 
and by depending on the quarter back 
to take out the enemy end unassisted. 
Once past the line of scrimmage, the 
carrier is convoyed by interferers. 

Rockne’s theory of attack is predicted 
on the premise that the nearer you are to 
the goal the harder it is to score. He 


wins his games from midfield; constant- - 


ly works for a clean cut climax run. He 
orders his quarterback to hammer away 
at the same play until it clicks for a 
touchdown with all eleven men execut- 
ing their assignments to the letter. He 
is confident that repetition will ultimate- 
ly shake a carrier loose, for all his plays 
are designed as long gainers. They start 
alike and end differently. 

A sharp cut back through guard de- 
veloping out of an off tackle slant is 
Rockne’s pet manoeuvre. This is the so- 
called “perfect play” on which Gipp, 
Crowley, Castner, Flannagan, Elder, 
and Schwartz got free for touchdown 
romps. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
forward pass is a supplementary rather 
than a primary weapon in Notre Dame’s 
versatile repertoire. The pass is woven 
into Rockne’s rushing offense, but it is 
the strength of his running attack that 
makes the aerials successful. A sound 
knowledge of fundamentals is the bed- 
rock on which Rockne’s attack is 
anchored. Only a team of relentless 
blockers, endowed with flashing speed 
and an innate sense of rhythm, can make 
it go in the South Bend manner. 
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b> Tullio 


Serafin << 


By PITTS SANBORN 


been chief Italian conductor of the 

Metropolitan Opera House. His 
début there took place on November 3, 
1924, the first night of the season, with 
that Egyptian battle steed of Italian 
opera, dida. Long before the perform- 
ance was over, it was evident that some- 
thing had happened in our operatic 
heavens. If the void left there by the 
departure of Arturo Toscanini in the 
spring of 1915 still had not been filled, 
for there was and is only one Toscanini, 
at least an exceedingly interesting 
batonist had arrived on the scene. Short 
and compact of figure, with a handsome, 
humorous face and a leonine mane, 
Tullio Serafin at the conductorial desk 
worked indefatigably. And he got re- 
sults. Furthermore, he continues to get 
them. 

Serafin is a native of Cavarzere in the 
province of Venezia. At school his teach- 
ers noticed immediately an uncommon 
aptitude for mathematics, a science 
which, by the way, oftener goes hand 
in hand with music than is popularly 
supposed. So the young Tullio’s father 
said: “Behold, my son shall become a 
mathematician !” The young Tullio, how- 
ever, protested his preference for music. 
He would linger for hours listening to 
fiddlers and piano players in the neigh- 
borhood. When he was only three he 
had developed a veritable mania for his 
young sister’s piano playing. This went 
so far that the father actually thought 
of stopping it by selling the family 
piano! Perhaps as a result of the pa- 
ternal piano complex, when musical 
studies for Tullio were urged upon the 
senior Serafin he consented to his son’s 
taking up the violin. 

The boy made such rapid progress 
that his teacher wrote to Antonio 
Bazzini, the then director of the Milan 
Conservatory, asking him to accept 
Tullio as a pupil in that distinguished 
institution. Bazzini consented, and for 
the next ten years he remained there as 
a student of violin, piano, and composi- 
tion, adding to his resources by playing 
evenings wherever he could find a job. 
Thus for eight years he was a member 
of different orchestras around Milan. 
Here fate took him in hand in the per- 
son of the young Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
who was at that time the impresario of 
the celebrated Teatro alla Scala in 
Milan. During his last three years at the 
Conservatory Serafin had a place in the 
Scala orchestra, where it was his in- 
estimable privilege to play violin under 


Prive six years Tullio Serafin has 


the direction of the renowned Toscanini. 

At the end of these three years he 
ventured to ask Toscanini to consider 
him as his assistant. Toscanini replied 
that he ought to be conducting on his 
own account, not assisting any other 
maestro, and even recommended him 
for an engagement at Trent. Serafin, 
however, would not accept, preferring 
to remain at the Scala as Toscanini’s 
substitute. And here the Gatti-Casazza 
family became active in his behalf. 
Senator Stefano Gatti-Casazza, who 
was managing the Teatro Communale 
in his home city, Ferrara, wrote to his 
son Giulio to send him a “good young 
conductor” for his coming season. Giulio 


sent Serafin. At the age of twenty-two | 


Serafin made his début as first conductor 
at Ferrara, the opera being Verdi's 
I Lombardi. Thus launched he got along 
fast. The following year he was listed 
as one of the symphonic conductors at 
Turin, along with Richter, Toscanini, 
and Martucci. Then he became chief 
conductor at the Teatro Reggio in 
Turin, whence he was called to the 
Scala, to remain there for four seasons. 

Subsequently he has conducted in all 
the important theatres of Italy, in Latin 
America, in Paris, and in the United 
States. With his visiting company from 
Italy he restored Wagner to the French 
capital in 1919 after the wartime ban. 
Indeed, he has been known particularly 
for his conducting of Wagner and of 
new works by outstanding composers, 
ranging from Pizzetti and Montemezzi 
to our own Deems Taylor. 

From the foregoing it is easy to 
gather that Tullio Serafin’s working life 
has been devoted mainly to the theatre. 
And he is a remarkable man of the 
theatre, not only as a conductor, but 
through his mastery of every detail of 
stage direction. Many an operatic artist 
has profited enormously through the 
coaching of Serafin, not only as regards 
musical interpretation, but as regards 
acting down to the minutest gesture. 
Gatti-Casazza once said of him: ‘““When 
I entrust a production to Serafin I am 
certain that it will go through. In all 
my experience I have never known an- 
other conductor who could equal him in 
taking a cast that may be far from the 
ideal and patiently coaxing it into shape 
and life.” 

Serafin’s wife is Elena Rakowska, a 
dramatic soprano of _ international 
repute, and their daughter, Vittoria, is 
a young compendium of musical and 
mimetic talent. 
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FORT MONTAGU BEACH HOTEL 
NASSAU BAHAMAS 


Directly on the Ocean. Private bathing 
beach. All recreational features. Modern, 
fireproof. Spacious tropical gardens. 

Opens January 5th Booklet 


SOUTHAMPTON _HOSPITAL 
Te} Cote) Bes Nursing | 


Southampten, L. 1. 8-hour day. 2%4 year course-monthly allow- 
ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
ments 2 years High School. Write schoo! principal for information 






































FREE CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. Want for 
Girls or Boys? Advice, State Chartered Free Bureau. 


American Schools? Association 
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The editorial structure of 
the OUTLOOK has been de- 
signed to accomplish two 
things: To present a 
spirited, readable maga- 
zine, edited with vigor and 
insight—and to _ discuss 
those subjects which are 
the intelligent and practi- 
cal concern of the most in- 
fluential people in this 
country. 


The OUTLOOK has an open 
mind. We, and consequent- 
ly our readers, believe in 
healthy inquiry. We want 
to know the temper of our 
time and to bring to the 
surface the undercurrents 
of contemporary life. If 
you are interested, fill the 
coupon below. 


OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT 
120 East 16th Street, New York 


Dear Sirs: ° 
Please send the Outlook for one year. Find : 
enclosed five dollars. (M. O. (Check) 
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b> From the Life << 


By IBBY HALL 


>> Power 


IS race was old and wise. His 
H country was young and ignorant. 

But the secret whispered to him 
by his ancient blood, and the news 
shrieked at him by his adopted country 
were one and the same. Money—they 
told him softly—is power. 

He saw the power at work all around 
him. Under the city in which he lived 
the power struggled and surged and 
burst from the earth, in climbing streams 
of stone. Miraculous! 

“He put it in oil,’ whispered a friend. 
“Not much—only his savings. Now! 
Look at him—smothered in it.” And if 
one’s imagination were a little over- 
heated one saw the oil rising, bubbling, 
while an exhausted plutocrat struggled 
to keep his head above the tide. 

Or, “Five years ago, my friend, I 
knew that man. His elbows were of rags. 
He wore no collar, only a brass button 
held his neck together. Into the little 
store went every penny. Now in his 
limousine he lies back—and closes his 
eyes.” 

The tree that reared and spread itself 
above the bricks, the city animal that 
grew up in the gutter seemed less 
strange, to the young man who listened, 
than this. Money, dull and lifeless in his 
hand, could grow and spread and bloom 
into magnificence! He was filled with 
respect for money. He worked hard for 
it and was careful of it. He saved it. 

When he had saved a great deal of it, 
he was more than ever convinced of 
magic. In the bank his savings mounted 
slowly into the hundreds; and presently 
he owned a thousand dollars. The second 
thousand grew more quickly. But 
though the third thousand climbed 
faster than the other two, he had begun 
to be impatient. For to his surprise he 
found that he was growing older, and 
however fast the money grew it was not 
fast enough to keep up with his desire 
for life. He was learning something, he 
decided, for himself. Money is Power, 
but also, Time is Precious. 

Just then, he heard about the money 
bag. Another friend had whispered to 
him and it sounded marvelous. The bag, 
it seemed, was actually magic, for it 
possessed the power to wipe out time, 
and to remove its drag upon the growth 
of money. Any amount, sewed up in- 
side the bag, would practically double 
over night. The owner of course must 
‘sleep upon it—and there very likely lay 
the explanation. For it is known (and 





accepted even among scientists) that 
time does not exist in sleep. The memory 
of a thousand happenings can be 
crowded into a dream that takes no 
greater fraction of time than hangs upon 
an eyelash, slowly lifting. 

The magic money bag was the prop- 
erty of a gypsy, which naturally would 
make one feel uneasy. But to be prac- 
tical, the young man (who was growing 
older) argued with himself, is to be safe. 
He would risk a dollar and find out. 

The gypsy did not seem to be a 
gypsy. The young man stood in front 
of her on his first visit and never took 
his eyes away. But she was young and 
grave and had the distant look upon her 
face of one not certain where her powers 
had come from. Under his look she 
took the dollar bill and folded it, showed 
him, inside and out, a small and com- 
mon looking bag; then sitting down she 
conscientiously sewed up his money. 

The money was there before his eyes. 
The bag that it was in was pressed at 
once into his hand. He took it home and 
lay all night with it beneath his pillow. 
And in the morning, lo! He ripped it 
open with his pocket knife and took out 
with trembling fingers two bills. Two 
dollars. Double. 

Before another day the five had grown 
to ten. He walked within a dream until 
he saw the ten sewed up again. But when 
the ten had turned to twenty, and the 
twenty (on his fourth trial) had be- 
come forty; when the forty in a single 
sleep had become eighty, he was con- 
vinced at last. 

His savings now were climbing to- 
wards four thousand, but so treacherous 
is time, flying to one’s face and crawl- 
ing at the bank, that he carried the whole 
lot of it to the gypsy’s house, where he 
watched her sew it up—the great roll— 
inside the bulging, straining bag. 

In the morning he awoke early, his 
hand upon the bag. The stitches seemed 
to rip themselves apart. The money 
fell into his hands. He counted it. He 
wiped his brow and counted it once more. 
He counted ten one dollar bills. - 

His brain whirled furiously—like a 
dog upon a leash—he would have her 
arrested—quick ! before she could escape 
—he would—But even as he ran, he 
heard an ancient whispering behind his 
brain. The money—it was the money 
that had cheated him! And as he shouted 
for Police! it whispered, could it be that 
there was something more for him to 
learn? Something to do with power that 
he had overlooked? 
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The Anatomical Drama 
(Continued from Page 700) 


over which Aristophanes and the sinful 
Athenians chuckled, and which helped 
out the wicked joculators of the de- 
cadent Roman Empire, who shocked the 
early Christian Fathers. 

How much harm, if any, results from 
all this earnest effort at iniquity, it 
would be hard to say. The reformers 
who occasionally “cover” the shows in- 
sist that there must be a limit of decency 
somewhere; and while it is easy to ridi- 
cule them, it is hard to contradict their 
views, thus mildly stated. As the New 
York World said editorially when Earl 
Carroll last fell afoul of the police, 
pornography “must in order to be ef- 
fective reach out into new regions of 
provocation.” There does come a time 
when one must “put a brake upon the 
wildest driver among the producers, who 
would, if he is unchecked, force his com- 
petitors to follow his pace.” 

But even so, it is doubtful whether the 
burleycues ever drove any man to Ge- 
henna who was not already headed 


thither at a fair clip. Their chief virtue | 


is that they still offer a chance for soph- 
omores of all ages to imagine they are 
being regular devils. The best of us en- 
joy the feeling. 


We Have a House Plan 
(Continued from Page 703) 


instituted. These general tests, covering 
the entire field in which a student has 


worked during four years at college, do. 


not count as credits toward his degree, 
but, along with a series of examinations 
in the reading of modern languages, 
must be passed before he is eligible for 
graduation. 

It was in connection with this pro- 
gram that the so-called reading periods, 
when classes are suspended for three to 
four weeks before the mid-year and 


June examination periods, were insti- | 


tuted and other minor changes made in 
the college curriculum, and the tutorial 
system, modelled on English lines, de- 
rives directly from this combination of 
innovations. 

Most of the tutors, to each of whom 
is assigned a group of a dozen or fifteen 


students, are young men, many of them | 


graduate students, selected because of 
specialized knowledge of their fields 
and enthusiasm for their work, and 
they are expected to meet their students 
at regular intervals, and by informal 
discussion and the assignment of read- 
ing schedules to prepare them for the 
ordeal of general examinations in senior 
year. Thus, under the provisions of the 
house plan, the tutorial system becomes 
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even more firmly entrenched in the Har- 
yard curriculum, constituting, in fact, 
a system of collateral reading, research 
and instruction quite separate from the 
regular departmental lecture, research 
and laboratory courses. 

Whatever the curricular implications 
of the house plan, and whatever the 
purely academic effects of the innova- 
tion may be, no one who has seen the 
two new houses which were recently 
opened can fail to envy the lot of the 
young men whose homes, in the majority 
of cases, they will be for the next three 
years. Conceived by architects who 
knew that practically unlimited funds 
were at their disposal, and their com- 
mon rooms furnished and decorated with 
a fidelity to the dictates of simple good 
taste usually evidenced only in the 
homes of the extremely wealthy, Lowell 
and Dunster Houses rank second to 
none as academic residences. Their 
shady terraces and courtyards, panelled 
dining halls hung with originals by 
Copley, Sargent and Gilbert Stuart, and 
stately Georgian libraries where smok- 
ing is allowed and deep chairs invite 
the reader, all merge to form a scene 
and setting of notable and tranquil 
beauty. 

It is intended that students will 
habitually dine in hall, and the informal 
contacts thus established with tutors, 
instructors and other University staff 
members are a dominant feature of the 
project. At Lowell House a high table 
on a dais is reserved for state occasions 
and it is planned that on at least one eve- 
ning a week formal attire will he re- 
quested of those in residence. This, the 
authorities emphasize, is not to be con- 
strued either as a pretentious gesture or 
an imported Englishism, but merely as a 
casual observance of the requirements 
of a cultivated society. 

The “democracy units’ referred to 
by the hopeful copy reader of the Bos- 
ton American are only democratic as a 
secondary consideration, and it is un- 
derstood that in selecting the resident 
students for Lowell and Dunster Houses 
the inclusion of ten per cent of Jews 
was considered the irreducible minimum 
without which it would not be entirely 
safe to inaugurate the project. 

Now the work on the other five houses 
along the banks of the Charles is being 
rushed so that the entire undergraduate 
body resident at Cambridge may be ac- 
commodated in the college units by the 
fall of next year. That the $12,000,000 
already given for the transformation of 
Harvard will be insufficient to meet the 
expense of all seven establishments is 
admitted by President Lowell, who esti- 
mates the probable cost at $3,000,000 
more than this sum. This, however, dis- 
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tresses no one since it is understood that 
Mr. Harkness is more than willing to 
run over the original estimate for the 
project, just as George P. Baker was 
willing to augment his original gift to 
the Harvard business school. 

Prosperity is upon Mount Auburn 
Street and the noise of riveting is on the 
air, and the best friends and severest 
critics of the house plan are one in 
admitting that a $15,000,000 gift horse 
should not be looked so closely in the 
face. After all, no harm ever came out 
of seven elegant and store-new resi- 
dential units. 


A General Staff for Business 
(Continued from Page 697) 


volved no fixing of prices; so that in all 
probability there need be no conflict 
with the anti-trust laws. Each company 
would in fact retain a large degree of 
freedom to increase its production by 
prolonging hours of work, and it might 
sell its output by means of as much price 
reduction as it liked. 

If the first efforts to bring about re- 
adjustment in a single great industry 
were measurably successful, the Gen- 
eral Staff would naturally proceed with 
another. The research of the bureau 
would indicate which one to tackle next 


and the methods to be employed. As 
rapidly as possible the plans should be 
extended to include one industry after 
another, and eventually the more cen- 
tralized organizations existing in the 
distribution system. With the progress 
of the work, wide publicity should be 
given to the elements of the plans de- 
vised, so that such industries or occupa- 
tions as are not yet sufficiently central- 
ized to be dealt with could proceed with 
their organization. 

As a part of the general program, it 
would probably become necessary to 
set up something equivalent to a na- 
tional chain of inter-connected employ- 
ment agencies, to procure the most com- 
plete possible mobility of labor. For 
provision must be made for the un- 
escapable eventuality that certain in- 
dustries will decline in importance while 
others will increase; and measures will 
then have to be taken to direct and con- 
trol the shifting of workers from one to 
another. 

To avoid all possibility of misunder- 
standing, it is necessary to insist at this 
point that the foregoing is meant to 
provide for no static economic system, 
wherein we are to rest content with our 
accomplishments in production to date. 
On the contrary, what the Economic 
General Staff must bring about is a con- 
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dition not of static but of dynamic equili- 
brium in which we can go confidently 
forward with the production and the 
improvement of the quality of all the 
commodities and services necessary to 
satisfy every sane and legitimate desire 
of our people. 

While the immediate activities and 
aims suggested above are doubtless the 
most important of anything the Gen- 
eral Staff might be expected to under- 
take, they would by no means constitute 
all of its functions. In the long run it 
should hope to accomplish much towards 
the rationalization, not only of employ- 
ment, but of the whole process of the 
production and distribution of goods 
and services. The rationalization of 
employment, however, should be the 
primary aim, and in fact the complete 
achievement of this would go far to 
ensure a solution of all the other prob- 
lems; for it can be fully accomplished 
only by a logical adjustment of all the 
processes of production and distribu- 
tion throughout the world. 

In the course of its long term plan- 
ning, therefore, the Economic General 
Staff would be obliged to deal with the 
problems of world trade and tariff bar- 
riers. In doing so it should work in 
collaboration with the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Since it would have, at least at the 
beginning, no legal powers for direct 
action, the results of its work would 
have to take the form of recommenda- 
tions for legislation. But owing to its 
wider representative character and the 
special qualifications of its membership, 
it would be in a position to speak more 
authoritatively for the economic com- 
munity as a whole than any organiza- 
tion now in existence. 

One of its tasks in this connection 
should be the working out of plans for 
the shift of production from inefficient 
and wasteful occupations to something 
more economically desirable. In the case 
of those occupations considered neces- 
sary for the national defense, or for any 
other reason, but which are not eco- 
nomically carried on in America, studies 
should be made of the desirability of 
granting direct subsidies to the people 
engaged in them. Altogether the in- 
vestigations of foreign trade should lead 
to a comprehensive understanding of 
the effects of tariff barriers throughout 
the world as a whole. And a constant 
search should be carried on for possible 
methods of discouraging and eventually 
getting rid of the more stupid and 
vicious elements of the system. 

Still another task in the long run 
planning of the General Staff should be 
the making of estimates for the guid- 
ance of business and industry as to the 
proportion of current income which 


ought to be reserved for expansion, as 
opposed to merely the upkeep, of the 
productive equipment. Data should be 
collected and studies made of the wage 
and dividend policies of railways, public 
utilities, and industrial corporations. 
No attempt should be made, of course, 
to do more than lay down very general 
principles, the intention being to aid and 
not to dictate to the leaders of business 
and industry; although ultimately this 
part of the work of the Staff might very 
well turn out to be among the most im- 
portant of all its activities. 

In the proposal here outlined no at- 
tempt is made to deal with the problem 
of increasing the purchasing power of 
the population as such. That problem 
would naturally be studied by the Gen- 


oe 
Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of Events in the Outlook 
of December 27, 1930 


Mrs. Martin Hyde, wife of the 
well-known furrier, has accepted the 
presidency of the Anti-Bullfight 
League of America. 


The mysterious “Amateur Sports- 
man” who, in letters to the news- 
papers, has recently admitted the 
blowing up of the football stadium 
at eight important universities, is 
still at large. 


Senator Roarer, asked to comment 
on THE OUTLOOK editorial of Decem- 
ber 20, 1950, pointing out that nine 
Presidents of the United States and 
eleven Secretaries of State had rec- 
ommended that the United States 
enter the World Court, said: “What 


of it?” 
pr<< 


eral Staff, and perhaps specific recom- 
mendations might be made from time to 
time. But in all events, if employment 
be at last assured to all the potential 
workers in the country who want it, the 
ordinary economic forces in operation 
at all times may be expected to go 
on increasing the general purchasing 
power. Henry Ford is not the only in- 
dustrial leader in America who believes 
in and practices the policy of increasing 
wages and lowering prices as productive 
efficiency increases; and in the long run, 
mere intelligent self-interest may per- 
haps be expected to make that policy the 
basic dogma of our economic philosophy. 
Meantime, by the creation of the Eco- 
nomic General Staff, we will have pro- 
vided the means to discover as exactly 
as possible for the country as a whole 
what in reality intelligent self-interest is. 

With the details of the foregoing 
proposal there will doubtless be many 
economists and business leaders to 
quarrel. I will not insist upon the pre- 
cise methods set forth for dealing with 
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unemployment in a single industry, nor 
upon other specific suggestions, if the 
basic principle of a central organism for 
guiding and directing the main lines of 
economic activity be admitted. All that 
is insisted upon is, that the organization 
be set up with the intention of per- 
manence, and that its membership, irre- 
spective of political or economic affilia- 
tions or doctrines, be the most thor- 
oughly intelligent and .capable that can 
be found. 

The application of the scheme could 
be started at once. The President has 
already taken emergency measures to 
deal with the present crisis of depres- 
sion and unemployment, which might 
easily be extended to the creation of a 
permanent organization. By making the 
quality of his original appointees high, 
his action has no doubt already tended 
to inspire confidence. How much more 
effective would be an organization com- 
posed of the outstanding leaders of 
finance, business, industry, and labor of 
the whole nation, pledged to permanent 
existence and guided and directed by 
four or five of the most eminent of their 
number ! 

Could the four or five men of the 
requisite ability be found, ready to give 
up their present positions? A dozen 
names of already wealthy men suggest 
themselves at once; and who can doubi 
that a sufficient number would be ready 
to make the financial sacrifices involved, 
if they were thoroughly convinced of the 
public service they would be rendering? 

It is probably safe to assert that 


public knowledge of the mere existence. 


of the Economic General Staff, of its 
aims, and the standing of its member- 
ship, would go far to end the present 
depression. If plans were made and 
adopted for the stabilization of employ- 
ment in only one great industry, with 
the promise that such plans would be 
forthcoming for others, the psycho- 
logical effect would be enormous. The 


millions of people who are now afraid 


to buy the goods they need, even though 
they could very well afford them if they 
could be reasonably sure of their in- 
comes, would immediately experience 4 
feeling of renewed confidence. They 
would start buying again, perhaps not 
so recklessly as during the late lamented 
boom, but on a scale great enough to 
break the present deadlock and start a 
revival of production. 

That some such scheme for the 
stabilization of employment is not 4 
Utopian dream has been proved over 
and over again by individual companies 
—by the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Proctor & Gamble Company, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, the Packard Motor Car Com- 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


BoarRD 


Books 





District of Columbia 


The Dodge Hotel 


Formerly Grace Dodge Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Charm of atmosphere. . excel- 
lent food... plus the convenience of 
an established “No Tipping’’ service. 





. Dlus 














Florida 


LADY (widow 45) desires paying guest 
(middle aged or elderly weman or two con- 





genial women) in home. oe to inter- 
esting points in state in my own car. 
References exchanged. 1569 Outlook and 
Independent. 
New York 

OTEL LENOX, Nort North St., west of Dela- 

ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. . Superior 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct 


or Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 


New York City 








Hotel Judson 5% RVashington Sa. 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 
nd up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
ae NAYLOR, MANAGER 
E GARDEN SPOT 
iT West ath _ between 5th & 6th Aves. 
Lun Dinner 
nie ‘North Side of Hippodrome 














Let Us Help You 
Find the Right Hotel 


We can give you informa- 
tion on hotels for North, 
South, East or West, where- 
ever you plan to go, either in 
America or abroad. Rates, 
Reservations and complete 
information. Simply write: 


| Outlook Travel Bureau 











Pennsylvania 
IDEAL EASE, Mountainhome, Frans. 
A modern home for complete rest and com- 


fort. Open the year round. Middle-aged and 
elderly people especially cared for. Private 
bath with each bedroom. 





Vermont 


PAYING GUESTS FALL AND WINTER. 
Vermont farm, attractive all year climate, 
excellent table, every modern convenience. 
Near Troy and Albany. One mile from 
village, charming home atmosphere. 1401 
Outlook and Independent. 





West Virginia 





SPEND delightful Xmas holiday on colonial 
estate. In heart of Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Best southern cooking. Private 
golf course. No fees. Make this your real 
Xmas. $3.00 daily. Seven hours from New 
York. Major Marshall MacDonald, Media 
Farm, Charles Town, . Va. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 





For all travel matters in 
Great Britain and Europe consult 


MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 
621-5th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Murray Hill 1039 
Head Office 199 Piccadilly, London, England 


EUROPE 1931 


SELECT TOURS from $695 

VACATION TOURS from $340 
Bermuda, West ao. 

ship Tichets 

TRANSATLANTIC TOUR 
— J. Killin, Prelaoas 
‘ounder of Stratford Tours 
452 Fifth Avenue New York 





Cruises 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


JUST-A-HOME for tiny tots. Excellent 
care while parents travel. Protestant. Flora 
Whitford, 286 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WM. A. MARTIN DETECTIVE BUREAU, 
Confidential information of any nature ob- 
tained. Services available anywhere. Regis- 
tered 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
N. Y. Suite 704, Murray Hill 3406. 


YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY DE- 
LINEATED. Full information sent on re- 
quest. Established 1900. F. HY a SMITH, 
Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. 








POEM ‘“IF’’—by Rudyard Kipling. Printed 
on beautiful card. Decorative; suitable for 
framing. 25c each. 1445 Outlook and Inde- 
pendent. 


PUZZLE PARTY CARDS—“‘Limited Ex- 
press.” 12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and 
key card. 25c per set. 1447 Outlook and 


Independent. 
tically — 


HOROSCOPES <i 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written In detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


PEPPEREL . MASSACH USETTS 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, SIEGE 
and Defense of Vicksburg (May 19 to July 
4, 1863); also ‘‘Historiec Vicksburg,’’ in 399 
words, all postpaid, 16 cents; stamps or coin; 
just the thing for yourself, a friend, or the 
boy or girl at college. Address Frank Farish, 
P. O. Box 591, Vicksburg, Miss. 








Scientifie As- 
trology prac- 








HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE MOVIES? 
Accepted any form. Criticism, development, 
revision, copyright, marketing. Write for 
free booklet! DANIEL O'MALLEY CO., 
Suite ‘O,’’ 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Early report. 
Booklet sent free. Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 








stock of 
curiosa, 
1719 


CLEARANCE PRICES on 
limited, unusually illustrated books, 
ete. Write for Book Service, 
N. Highland <Ave., Calif. 


ists. 


Hollywood, 





C.iusB Papers, ARTICLES 





CLUB PAPERS, REVIEWS, ARTICLES, 
specially prepared. Prompt, scholarly service 
assured. AUTHORS’ RESE ARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PostTaGeE STAMPS 





RUMANIA 


SHRINE ISSUE net 10e 
AIRMAIL SET COMPLETE 


net Cc 
ITALIE ROYAL WEDDING COMPLETRB 
net 25¢ 

E. KOHL, Box 45, Newton, N. J. 


JAPAN ISE 





MART OF THE UNUSUAL 








Direct trom makers 
a) sporting ma 
jal. Any length cut. 


Harris Twee 





TUTOR wishes position. 9590 Outlook and 
Independent. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY or Social Secre- 
tary. Young woman of wide and interesting 
experience. 9604 Outlook and Independent. 








REFINED CHURCH WOMAN—widowed— 
desires position as Nurse-Companion. Speaks 
English, French and German. Can do parish 
work. References given and required. 
Address C. W., 301 Outlook and Independ- 
ent. 





of culture and refinement desires 
position as secretary and companion. Ac- 
customed to travel. References exchanged. 
9606 Outlook and Independent. 


LADY 


Samples free. Newall, ‘127 Stornoway, Scotland 








CHESS OR CHECKERS 
Buy of the, manufacturer. 
Write for’ price list. 


C. H. Bird, Bethlehem, Conn. 





STATIONERY 








yee oe ge STATIONERY at 
$1.00 and $1.25. Boxes of 200 sheets, 100 
envelopes. by oy limited, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send for ~~ or samples. HICKSITE 
PRESS, Macedon, N. Y. 














May We Present 
Your Advertisement 
in these Columns? 

e 
Your advertisement placed in 
these columns will reach our 
85,536 alert well-informed 
subscribers. Outlook assures 
the advertiser class circula- 


tion with real buying power, 
at a minimum rate. Write: 


& 
Outlook Classified Advertising Dept- 

















rious industries and 





arners in the country. 


The time appears to be coming when 
comparatively small proportion of the 
otential wage earners of the nation, if 


iny, to name only a few. That a basic 
lange in hours of labor can be accom- 
ished, with beneficial results to every- 
dy concerned, has been demonstrated 
, the change from the twelve- to the 
ght-hour shift in the steel industry. 
any other such readjustments have 
ven made, by individual concerns in 
services, 
iough they have never been coordinated 
‘a national program, and altogether 
ley account for but a trifling per- 
entage of the total number of wage 


al- 


they should work eight hours a day, 
could produce everything that the total 
population will require or can buy. A 
readjustment of working hours will 
have to be made sooner or later in any 
case, and it ought to be made after the 
most careful investigations—not by hap- 
hazard shifts here and there to random 
or arbitrary figures forced by trade 
unions or by sudden emergencies. The 
Economic General Staff, composed of 
the ablest leaders of economic activity 
we can find and aided by all the re- 
sources of scientific research that can be 
assembled, should guide and direct the 
readjustment. Working either along the 
lines of the scheme outlined above, or 


which is 


population—all 


along better lines, it should coordinate 
all the efforts now being made inde- 
pendently towards economic stability 
and uninterrupted progress, with the 
view to the fullest possible utilization 
of all our resources 
material well-being of our people. 
America is incomparably the richest 
country in the world. Obviously our 


for the maximum 


of our _ population, 
not now, nor like soon to be, 


too large—should enjoy the highest 
standards of living in the world. And it 
will surely do so, unless we fail to direct 
and control the infinitely complex eco- 
nomic system which has grown up 
around us. 
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Warmer Lands 


On our own continent there are many 
sunny vacation spots where the 
country is full of reminders of another 
age and time. @ Spanish Missions 
eeeIndian Cliff Dwellers... low 
Adobe 
the gallant army of pioneers have 


Haciendas...show where 


trod. @ These places can be reached 
with a comfort, even a luxury, in 
marked contrast to the hardships of 
that not so far distant day when the 
frontier was being moved ever West- 
ward. @ Many lines are offering 
special low rates for a limited time 
@_ Take advantage of low costs in 
planning your Winter Holiday. @ 
For information and details write 
Mrs. Kirkland, director: 





<4 OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 


120 E.160T# ST. NEW YORK 
COE nc sammmmamanes ta. 
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b> With Our Readers 


> Mooney and Billings Again 


To the Editor: Los Angeles 

Sm—I take it for granted that your criticism of 
the California Supreme Court is based upon care- 
ful perusal and study of its findings; neverthe- 
less there are certain angles of this cause celebre 
the which you have overlooked. For instance: at 
the instigation of President Wilson a federal 
under-cover investigator by the name of Dins- 
more, not related by the way to Elsie, im- 
pudently and illegally tapped the telephone wires 
and installed a dictagraph in the offices of the 
prosecuting attorneys, Messrs. Fickert and Cunha, 
a most unwarranted attack upon the rights of 
the sovereign state of California. As the result of 
this snooping, the said Dinsmore broadcasted his 
alleged findings, accusing both Fickert and Cunha 
of deliberately “railroading” the above mentioned 
defendants to the gallows. When, however, called 
upon to submit his testimony to the grand jury, 
Dinsmore promptly fled beyond the jurisdiction of 
the California authorities, thus branding himself 
either a coward, a liar, or both. 

Another strong factor in the conviction of 
Mooney was his inability to clear himself when 
placed upon the stand, not by the prosecution, but 
by the defense attorneys. He (Mooney) stated 
that his “life was an open book,” but when 
questioned regarding his whereabouts upon a cer- 
tain day, the “open book” was suddenly shut 
tight through the objection, sustained by the trial 
judge, of his lawyer. Having voluntarily sub- 
mitted to being placed upon the witness stand, 
having offered to open the book of his past ac- 
tivities, his repudiation of this offer is one reason 
for thé verdict brought in by the jury. I might 
add, oné of the principal reasons. 

You may recall the McNamara cases here; the 
same outcry was raised by the supporters of 
these men convicted of the bombing of the Los 
Angeles Times building ; the subsequent confession 
of these miscreants cleared the air even if it 
taught some people nothing. However, I am just 
as eager to see justice done as you are; if 
Mooney and Billings are not guilty of the crime 
for which they were convicted, they should be 
freed, notwithstanding the known bad records of 
both men. You may publish this letter if you 
will, it may bring replies which can provide you 
with valuable material for the continued investi- 
gation by your publication of this mystery. Any- 
how, it might throw much light upon the situa- 
tion if you would carefully look into the Felix 
Frankfuter-Dinsmore efforts to prove that all con- 
nected with the prosecution were knaves. Maybe 
they were, but it would take more than the un- 
supported testimony of a man who feared to 
present his evidence before a Grand Jury, to con- 
vince me. 

ANONYMOUS. 


Economics of Birth Control 


To the Editor: Kirkwood, Mo. 


Sir—Neither in agriculture nor in manufacture 
does this country consume what it produces. 
Economically birth control is the strangulation of 
potential consumers. It is bad economics when you 
condone and encourage it as you do in your in- 
terpretation of the Anglican position on that 
question. Morally, that position is very unfor- 
tunate, but my argument is economic. The 
average boy must be fed, clothed and supplied 
for sixteen years before he becomes a worker; 
in every seven female births prevented, six pure 
consumers are strangled—only one would become 
a woman in industry. We cannot find sufficient 
employment for all workers when half the popu- 
lation, as the census tells, is below twenty-six 
years of age. What will happen with the ever- 
growing decrease in the number of children? For 
a generation your so-called ‘intelligent men and 
women” have outraged the law of God; and now 
God’s laws of economics are taking their toll .... 

B. A. FREDERICK. 


Independence and Prohibition , 


To the Editor: Waterbury, Conn. 

Sir—Abbie Leh, who writes in your defense in 
the current issue of the Outlook, seems rather 
to miss the point of the entire criticism of your 
prohibition attitude. 

It is, unfortunately, true that the public is apt 
to be somewhat prejudiced against a magazine 
which sets out frankly to defend one side of the 
argument . . The editors of a magazine may 
sincerely believe that they have, personally, 
studied both sides of the case before reaching a 


conclusion, and that the conclusion thus reached, 
being the result of independent thinking on their 
part, may be presented exclusively through their 
columns, and yet be described as an independent 
discussion. 

As a matter of fact which any one, who has 
given more than a passing glance at the matter, 
knows, the person who reads the newspaper 
and magazines in the hope that he may find a 
fair statement of the dry side in the prohibition 
discussion, must look long and intently and then 
be doomed to disappointment. When your cor 
respondent maintains that there isn’t a person 
who can read who hasn’t had a chance to have 
the dry side fairly presented, she is merely in. 
dulging in a broad rhetorical flourish altogether 
unrelated to the facts of the case. Your corres. 
pondent has convinced herself that the churches 
are not favorable to a broad minded discussion 
of these problems, and therein finds justification 
for your disinclination to allow the other side an 
adequate hearing. Despite the fact that you open 
your correspondence columns to an _ occasional 
dry, you do not, I trust, consider this an offset to 
the crowding of your general magazine pages with 
wet propaganda. 

In relation to the pulpit and free discussion, 
your correspondent is quite evidently out of 
touch with the facts of current church methods. 
There is abundant evidence to show that the church 
is willing, if not eager, to open up these matters 
for general discussion. The forum in our churches | 
is a rapidly growing institution. That it does not 
grow even more rapidly is due to the fact that, 
in many churches, almost nobody but the min- 
ister shows any inclination to have a general dis. 
cussion of anything. 

But even if the church had banned free dis. 
cussion, instead of welcoming it, it must be re 
membered that the church has never claimed to 
be independent in the sense in which the Outlook 
has. The church exists for purposes of propa- 
ganda—to preach what it believes to be the gospel: 
The Outlook has never so declared its policy, so 
far as I am aware. 

Your correspondent is further annoyed by the 
attempt of certain dry organizations to bring 
certain matters rather squarely to the attention 
of the Wickersham Commission. It {s even de 
scribed as jury tampering. The Wickersham Com. 
mission was, in no sense, a jury. It was a public 
hearing and its members were, doubtless, glad to 
receive information and suggestions from any 
quarter. The constitutional provision for free 
petition still holds, and should be as valid in pro- 
testing against presenting a distorted picture of 
a general situation to Congress as in protesting 
when Congress might proceed to enact legisla- 
tion based on that erroneous inpression. 

K. KINGSTON. 


[Editors’ Note— Mr. Kingston confuses ‘“‘inde- 
pendent” with “non-partisan.” The Outlook has 
not claimed to be non-partisan in its stand on 
the prohibition issue since it advocated the re 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. The Outlook 
is frankly wet. Being wet, however, does not 
imply loss of independence. As to the claim that 
the dry side of the prohibition question has not 
been fairly presented in the press, we call Mr. 
Kingston’s attention to the fact that every public 
statement made by such professional dry leaders 
as Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Dr. F. Scott Me- 
Bride, etc. is reported in even the wettest metro- 
politan newspapers, not only fully, but in detail. 
As far as the Outlook is concerned we point out 
that in publishing Mr. Charles Merz’s The Dry 
Decade we have just completed an impartial 
historical review of the claims, statements and 
accomplishments of both wets and drys during 
the past ten years.] 


Please Omit Flowers 


To the Editor: Yucaipa, Calif. 

Sir—Your magazine being sadly in need of a 
motto, slogan, or war cry, permit me to suggest 
one for the most prominent place in it to be 
printed in large type, “Give me liquor or give me 
death and do it quick.’”’ Don’t worry, a magazine 
standing for what you stand for will in due 
time be carried away under flowers. 

I formerly read the Independent almost from 
cover to cover. Now many articles smell so vile 
that I would no more think of reading them than 
to drink out of a swill barrel. I have reference 
particularly, of course, to your wet propaganda 
and all articles on public characters that do not 
drink with you. I no longer save your magazine 
to turn over to good will industries as formerly, 
but now it is influential in helping me start the 
furnace fire. 

SAMUEL C. BAUMANN. 
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